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Riterature. 


“ COMING.” 
For the “ Albion.” 


Without you, without you, my darling ! 
Witbout you! what more can I say, 

To show you how lonely my heart is, 
Whenever your heart is away? 


I wait, and 1 watch for y 


dearest, 
With never a doubt ora 


But that some to-morrow will bring you, 


Some day of all days in the year. 


How many to-morrows there have been ! 


How many to-morrows may be! 


The | t, love, but brings me_nearer, 
That S of all others to me. 


And often, I fancy I hear you, 
Your hand on the latch of the door, 
Your veice in 
Close—closer— ie me once more. 


the hall, and your footsteps 


With glad eyes, half shut, now I see you, 


As strong, and as brave, and as true ; 
And eyes I know, even in darkness, 
Belong to no other than you. 


I know that, at last, it is over, 
The wearying trouble and care; 


And and comfort come back, with 
The touch 


of your hand on my hair. 
Bat often, and often, and often, 


I open my ‘ou are gone! 
Rakesh 


y the w w, 
ws of night coming on. 


8o often I dream you are near me, 
It surely, some day, will come true. 


So. i bag, 0 | Sng, Sone, 
Yee tors that once sang for you. 


And smiling, I whisper, “ My darling, 
Bball see voly eyes that are. t— 


We jams, Bes, to Se ee love-suashine ; 
Who but he may come to night?” 


Bat never her lover came to her, 
ma ob phys — 
story not the poor 
Mauch prized—it is not even new. 
Canada West, 1865. 
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THE BLACK MAN: 


“ Inzvir.” 


A LEGEND OF BAYSWATER. 


CHAPTER I. 
My husband and I married Cathedral in Cal 
cutta in the month of May. Not long after, his health became 


Julia severely. “ 


Poor man! I should so like to speak Hindustani to him, and 
give him a sixpence. How culd he must be, this biting March 


ay!” 
“ My dear child,” returned Julia, with an air of superior 


wisdom, “ you were brought up in the cou were you not, 
betore you went out to India : oa a 


“Entirely,” I answered. 
“ Well, then, take the benefit of my metropolitan e: 


\ xperience, 
and don’t waste your sixpences on so unworthy an object. If 
your sixpence is Durning in your pocket, give itto mamma 
for her ‘ Laundresses’ gu 


utual Benefit Clu’ 

“ But it would be such fun talking Hindustani to a native in 
London,” I pleaded. 

“You would only be encouraging laziness and vice,” said 
his man, if really a native of India, must 
be a Lascar, and ought to have returned home with his ship. 
eh believe he is an Indian at all. He is probably an 

an 


“ An Irishman! my dear Julia; look at his dress and his 
complexion.” 

“ The effects of walnut-juice,” replied Miss Peckover sternly 
“If you were to come behind him unawares, and run a pin 
into him” (Julia said this with quite a relish, as if she would 
really \ike to do it), “the bad language which he would infal- 
libly make use of would bein the Irish dialect.” 

alia had d me along while we were talking, so 
that by the time she had spoken this last sentence, we had 
reached home. 

Two gentlemen called that afternoon—one was Mr. Fish- 
plate Gage, who is said to be a very clever person, but I don’t 
care the least about him, for he talks of nothing but rail- 
Way matters; the other, Mr. Artbur Long Bowman, a bar- 
rister in the Temple, who never gets any briefs, but lives 
partly on his father, and partly on his contributions to the 
magazines. He is very amusing, and we had a most agree- 
able conversation together, while Julia and Mr. Gage were 


Extension Railway had brought before parliament, for a line 

between Pedlington Parva aud Stoke Pogis. 

Sa von of the number of foreign nationalities settled in 
ndon, 


all Irishmen.” 


yards of this house.” 


comionghome! In Gormandy Square, is he not?” 

“ Yes. Now, I am not skilled in oriental mapmene, bet 
have not the least doubt he is a genuine native. es, 
have studied the ing-sweeper, as an i ing variet 
the human species, in all his phases. 





re-emerge in a pea-jacket, with an independent 


that street (I like to be exact), to outward appearance an 
dinary house, is in reality a heathen temple, chock-full 
idols, where, regardless of the clergyman of the parish, 


woman, the dread ceremonies of the chw 
You know what I mean?” 
“ Of course: swinging with hooks fastened in their flesh.” 


ject, Mrs. Miles ?” 


“ Just so,” said Mr. Bowman. “ The massive 


would require the pencil of a Fuseli.” 
prosaic sounded our neighbours’ dialogue ! 
“The only real opposition proceeds 
Mr. Gage say. “ Everybody else has been 
offered him a station close to his park-gates, 


-| he won't listen to it.” 
“His ideas must be very old-fashioned,” observed Julia, 


quiet! 


‘eter dozed comfortably in an arm-chair 
anti-macassar over his head; Lady P 


tised choice morceauz from Mirella on the 
composed a delightfully long letter (four sides of close 
and crossed) for dear r, A 


; and 
w 


of a gigantic pike which he had 

ing my hair, 
love letters—models of manly devotion and—but I forbear. 
, when suddenly I 

ing, for it contained a bracelet which 
over’s house there is nothing 
kitchen, in the sitting-rooms, and in the bed-rooms. 


had been a wax-taper in the 
3 if there had been a bo 


a 
E 
a 
” 
2 


































solemnly discussing the prospects of the bill which the Great 


r. Bowman,” I said, “‘ do you believe there are any 
Hindu crossing-sweepers? My cousin Julia declares they are 


“ Miss Peckover must be extra-sceptical, then, even in this 
sceptical age,” replied Mr. Bowman. “ Why, there is an un- 
mistakable Hindu who sweeps a crossing within two hundred 


“The very man whom I noticed as my cousin and I were 


I 
of 
y 
I have watched him 
slink homewards with his broom under his arm; I have seen 
him, having deposited that valuable tcol in his humble ~ 
, for the 
purpose of purchasing the tripe, or the sheep’s- , or the 
saveloy which forms his savory evening meal. As for the 
Hindu in London, my dear Mrs. Miles, he is a wonderful crea- 
ture—wonderful for the tenacity with which he clings to the 
customs of his fatherland. I could take you, if it were a fit 
_— for a lady to visit, to an oriental colony in the far east of 

ndon, where, but for the difference of buildings and cli- 
mate, you might conceive yourself in Calcutta. No. 11 in 
or- 
of 


the 

expatriated Hindu does solemn poojah ; while in the vack- 
yard, aided by the poles and lines of a conniving washer- 
rruck are inaugurated. 


“ Precisely. Nay, I have heard, but will not vouch for the 
fact,” continued Mr. Bowman gravely, “ that on one occasion, 
& worn-out Blackwall omnibus was purchased at Aldridge’s 
Repository by a number of Hindus. Oan you guess their ob- 


“ I can,” I answered with a shudder—“for a Juggernaut-car.” 

figure-head 
of a condemned East Indiaman served for the god; while the 
omnibus, crammed with yelling devotees, was driven up and 
down the confined space of that back-yard. To depict such a 
scene, with its combined elements of grotesquerie and horror, 


Compared with this exciting conversation, how tame and 


from Jackson,” I heard 
ht off. We’ ve 
he likes, but 


y- 
I forgot to say that Mr. Gage and Julia were lovers, and 
that this was their way of courting. When I think of my dear 
George, and remember his romautic sentiments, his chivalric 
enthusiasm, so accordant with my own feelings, I cannot be 
indeed, | too thankful that—but [ will say no more on that subject. 
For a wonder, there was no dinner-party that night, and we 
a very pleasant and quiet evening: that is to say, Sir 
the fire, with an 
over examined a 
formidable pile of red-covered tradesmen’s books ; Julia a. 
ing. 
riting| “But, my dear aunt,” I replied, “I want to clear my char- 
ge, in exchange for his shabby little | acter. 4 Ad nr 
= of ten lines, which was all occupied with the descrip- 
. About eleven 
o'clock, we all went up stairs; but I sat up till twelve brush- 
and reading over a choice packet of George’s 


begun to burn low, a8 a hint that I had better 

to bed; and I nad just folded up the last of these beloved 
fotters, recollected that J had left my work- 
box down stairs. I did not like to leave it there till the morn- 
was ’s first pre- 
sent, and I could not have slept quietly if it not been in 
my own keeping. It was very provoking, for at the tg 


My heart beat a little quicker than usual as [ descended the 
stairs,every thing seemed so preternaturally quiet ; but I reached 
the breakfast-parlour in safety, felt about for the Louis-Qua- 
torze table, discovered it, and found my workbox. I was just 
about to quit the room, when I heard a slight noise outside 
which startled me terribly: it was as if —s, had drop- 
ped two or three spoons and forks. I felt half inclined to faint, 
and opened the door as yas possible. My attention 
was immediately attracted by a light, which streamed out 
from under a closed door in the —- 

“ Perhaps, after all,” I said to myself, “I have alarmed my- 
self needlessiy. I remember now that that is the pantry- 
door; and no doubt Mr. Jeakes, the butler, has sat up late 
to-night gossiping, and is now counting his plate.” The 
thought had scarcely passed through my mind, when the door 
opened slowly, and a figure appeared, a in one hand @ 
kitchen-candlestick, in the other a plate-basket full of silver. 
Was it the figure of any person belonging to the house? If it 
had beeu, my knees would not have trembled under me, nor 
should I have sunk down upon the floor in a semi-conscious 
swoon. At length, by a strong mental effort, I recovered suffi- 
cient ——- to raise myself up; and nervously clutching my 
workbox, | made my way slowly up stairs. As soon as I en- 
tere my room, I lucked and bolted the door, and then sat 
down in a chair to reflect. The fire had gone out, but the 
pa. which I had turned up toits highest point, made the room 
ook bright and cheerful. I looked at the clock—it was past 
one. I must have lain for upwards of aa hour in the half- 
fainting state. 1t was too late now to alarm the house, The 
mischief was done ; and the perpetrator of the deed had doubt- 
less long since departed with his spoil. Besides, to tell the 
truth, 1 did not dare venture into those long dark passages 
again ; so I crept into bed. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ This is a most extraordinary story, my dear Isabella,” said 
Lady Peckover to me, as she slowly and majestically descend- 
ed the stairs on the following morning. “ Neither Sir Peter 
nor! heard anything, and I am the very lightest of sh 
Nor did Bunce (this was the lady’s-mvaid) — any’ 
wrong when she came in with the hot water. However, here 
is Jeakes; we will question him.” 

Mr. Jeakes was a portly person, with a bald head, a reddish 
nose, and a most formal style of address; in fact the very 
beau-idéal of a butler. 

“ Jeakes,” said Lady Peckover, “ were the doors all pro- 
perl, fastened this morning?” 

“T've heard no complaint to the contrary, my lady.” 

“ None of the plate missing ?” 

“Dear me; no, my lady,” answered Mr. Jeakes with almost 
an injured air. “1 count it overnight, and again every morn- 
ing regular at height o'clock.” 

“There, Isabella!” said Lady Peckover, turning to me; 
“ you see, my dear, you must have been mistaken. It was 
most likely an attack of nightmare.” 

“T assure you,” I began. But Lady Peckover gave mea 
meaning glance, as much as to say: “Speak no more about 
it in the presence of the servants. 

When breakfast was over, ani Sir Peter hai gone to the 
City, and the servants had left the room, Julia : “ Mother, 
what is this oy between you and Isabella? [heard you 
talking about it as | was coming down stairs.” 

“ Merely, my dear, that your cousin 
thief last night stealing the plate.” 

“Dreamed! aunt?” I exclaimed. 

“The proof that it was only a dream, my dear Isabella,” 
answered Lady Peckover, “ is, that the plate is in,perfect or- 
der. As soon as I had heard your account, I felt it would be 
satisfactory to Jeakes that he should count over the spoons 
and forks in my presence. He did so, and none were miss- 


“ But what was your dream, Isabella?” asked Julia. 

“Tt was no dream at all,” I said, quite pettishly, “ but a 
real occurrence. I went down stairs about twelve o'clock to 
fetch my work-box, and saw a man come out of the pantry 
with the plate-basket in his hand” —— 


she saw & 


“The curious thing, Julia,” interrupted Lady Peckover, 
“is, that lla pe in saying he was a man with 
a turban on his head.” 

“TI can explain it all,” exclaimed Julia trium: tly. He 
yee like the crossing-sweeper in Gormandy Square, wasn’t 

e Ud 
“ Yes, very like,” I replied. 


“ An excellent illustration of the theory of dreams!” cried 
Julia. “ You were talking to me about the -sweeper 
yesterday, and I heard that silly Mr. Bowman 
number of apocryphal anecdotes on the same subject. You 
possess a vivid imagination, my dear Isahella—I envy you the 
gift—and the result is, that your waking thoughts the 
== your dreams.” 

“Really, cousin, you are very provoking,” I said vehemently. 
“T suppose you won't believe that I came down stairs at all 
last night.” 

“ Ofcourse I don’t,” she answered. “I believe your dream 
visited you when you were snugly in bed.” . 

At these words I rang the bell. 

“ Why are you ringing, my dear?” asked Peckover. 

“ Because I want Mrs. Bunce’s evidence to support mine.” 

“T am particularly anxious not to make a fuss about this,” 
said Lady Peckover. “We shall end in making all the wo- 
men-servants so nervous that they will be giving me warn- 


: 


nifying a mere dream into a ‘ > 
stairs at 
one of my slippers when I got up this morning. I then re- 
I was in too great a fright, on coming to m 
hobbled 
“ Bunce,” said Lady Peckover, “ where did you find one of 
ing, in the breakfast parlour. 
“| begin to think there is more in this than a mere dream,” 
Fiddlestick !” eon 
visible.” 
% Julia!” said Lady sternly. “ Youare 


cannot bear to be looked upon as a silly school gist, 
occurrence. 
you don’t believe that I ever went down all 
last night—I say I did; and as proof of it, I could only find 
membered that when I swouned, one of them came off, and as 
senses, to 
for it, I up stairs without it. Oh! here is Mrs. 
Bunce.” 
Mrs. Miles’s bedroom slippers this morning ?” 
«The bonsomald founs it, my lady, the first thing this morn- 
“Now, Julia,” I exclaimed, “ will you believe that I went 
stairs ?” 
said my cousin thoughtfully. “1 am doubting whether it 
may Dat be # case of manifestation.” 
“ Isabella,” pursued my cousin, * poss ses just that sort of 
organisation to which the spirits love trender themselves 
Peckover 
frightening Bunce; she is growing quite pale. What's the 
matter, Bunce ?” 





518 








“ Nothing, 
“ only | hope haven't seen the ghost.” 

“The ghost!” exclaimed my aunt onapiy. 
sense is Bunce?” 

“ The ghost of the Black Man, my lady,” said Bunce, rather 
eee 

The lady’s-maid’s words took us all aback. Nobody had 
disclosed to any of the servants the nature of the appearance 
which I had seen, yet Mrs. Bunce had at once guessed it cor- 


“What non- 


rectly, i 

Ben Lady Peckover looked rather uneasy, while Julia 
seemed ee paened, as if she expected some confirmation of her 
spiritual theories. 


m ; ,” answered Mrs. Busco submissively ; 
Mrs. Miles h 


nervous.” 


Bella. Go up stairs, and get ready tor bed. But don’t make 
yourself thoroughly deshadillée—I may have occasion to sum- 


mon you and the rest of the family between this and 
morning.” 


. Sond 
cessive landing, until the dear fellow was no longer visible. e 
then entered my bedroom, and sitting down in te easy-chair | Studies whieh animated nature aff 


THE ALBION’ November 4 











,” I exclaimed, “ you make me feel as if you | middle 


George A short sketch of the career and the habits of 
ad put a cold key down my back! { am getting quite | Charles 


aterton, of Walton, York, may therefore (says an 
= periodical) not be without interest to our 


“Then you had better not stop to see the ghost, dear the moral Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner” be really 






He liveth best who loveth most 

All things both great and small, 
then it cannot besaid that Charles Waterton lived to no pur- 
pose, nor can it be denied that he was one of those who made 
[ | the best use of this fair world, and of the pleasant sights and 


After imploring George to be careful, I crept unwillingly 
my hand over the banisters at each suc- 


fords to the observant 


“ What is this story, Bunce ?” she asked. 


by the fire, pretended to read a book. It was of no use; I 


“Well, miss, I've never seen anything myself, and Mr. 
Jeakes and John Thomas the footman told us women-servants 
to say nothing about it, for fear of frightening the os ; but 
as Mrs. Miles has seen something, 1 don’t mind mentioning 
what Mr. Jeakes told me. He says: “Mrs. Bunce,” he says, 
“TI should advise you as a friend, being a lady of delicate 
nerves, not to go down to the basement story, nor, indeed, on 
the ground-floor, after the family’s abed.” “ Why not,” I says, 
“ Mr. Jeakes ?”’ “ Because,” he says, “the Black Man is re- 
puted to walk.” And then he told us this story. The first 
tenant that occupied this house was a Colonel Culpepper, a 
terrible passionate gentleman, as I’ve heard is the case with 
most Indian gentlemen, always «xcepting Major Miles, who 
is the sweetest tempered of ——” 

“ Never mind my husband, Mrs. Bunce,” I said. “Go on 
with your story.” 

“ Well, miss—ma’am, I should say—the colonel had a black 
servant whom be treated very cruel indeed. Nothing came 
amiss to throw at him, when the colonel was vexed. Paper- 
weights, dish-covers, books from the circulating library, aay- 
thing. One day he threw the clothes-brusk at him. The 

r black man took to his bed, and died. An inquest was 
eld, miss, as was only right and proper; but the colonel, 
who was rolling in money, bribed the parish beagle, and he 
summonsed a packed jury, composed entirely of retired civi- 
lians, who returned a verdict of Sunstroke, caused by the pe- 
culiar effect of the British sun in January on the Hindu con- 
stitution. And now, as Mr. Jeakes says, his spirit goes per- 
ambulating about, demanding justice.” 

“ What became of Colonel Culpepper ?” asked Lady Peck- 


over. 

“ Took ill directly after, my lady,” replied Mrs. Bunce in 
an awful voice ; “ and died in a state of raving madness in the 
Charing Cross Hospital, with a strait-waistcoat on, and two 
m students holding a feather-bed underneath the win- 
dow perpetually, for fear he should leap out.” 

As soon as Mrs. Bunce had concluded her story, and retired 
to her own domain, Lady Peckover said : “ It is extraordinary 
how superstitious uneducated people still are! Bunce evi- 
dently believes this absurd tale.’ ' 

“Tam inclined to believe it also, mother,” observed Julia. 
“ These phenomena, singular as they may seem, are in strict 
accordance with natural laws, if we could but ascertain what 
these laws are. I am only surprised that the colonel’s spirit 
does not manifest itself as well as that of the Hindu.” 

“I should be very much surprised, Julia,” 1 commenced 
quietly, “ if it did, considering that Colonel Culpepper is still 


ing.” 
- Sill living !” exclaimed my cousin. 
“Yes—at Cheltenham. He is an old friend of my mother’s 
family, and though a little impatient in temper, one of the 
kindest of men. I believe Mrs. Bunce’s story to be a cruel 
libel, and for the sake of Colonel Culpepper’s reputation, I 
am mined to flud out the truth of this affair—You can- 
not help allowing, my dear aunt,” I said, “ without agreeing 
in Julia’s sc pernatural view, that there is something more in it 
than a mere dream ?” 
“ There is,” answered Lady Peckover; “and I assure you, 
my dear, it makes me feel thoroughly uncomfortable.” 
“ Then I shall insist,” I said, “on George’s coming back to 
town at once, and assisting me t to ferret it out.” 





CHAPTER III. 
George was a little unwilling to leave his pike-fishing and 


his clergyman), but he is such an excellent self-denying crea- | P&™ 


ture, that he was as amiable as possible when he returned, 
He had been away for nearly three weeks, and it was so plea- 
sant to feel my hand once more resting on his arm when we 
went out sight-seeing, instead of being dependent on Julia, 
who really wears such preposterous skirts (although I try to 
impress upon her that the fasbion is changing), that it is diffl- 
cult to get within a yard of her. George listened most pa- 
tiently to my account of the ghost-story, and I could perceive 
a clever sort of twinkle in his eyes when I had finished it, as 
much as to say : “ Trust me for unravelling the matter.” Then 
my dear husband spoke thus: 

“ Write a letter to Colonel Culpepper, detailing the lady’s- 
maid’s story, and ask him for an immediate reply. Don’t let 
the servants see the letter, but drop it into the pillar-box at 
the street-corner.” 

I did as my husband bade me; and three days afterwards 
received the following reply, brought by a commissionaire from 
the Oriental Club : 


My Dear Isaserita—I certainly did not eapect that the 
first letter written to me by you since your marriage would 
contain an accusation of “aggravated manslaughter,” but so 


it is, and you will perhaps be surprised to learn that I think 


the charge sufficiently grave to require my presence in Lon- 


don for the purpose of rebutting it; so I have come up from 
Cheltenham ; and if your husband (whose acquaintance I wish 
to make—I knew his father during the first Burmese war) will 

ve me a call at the Club this evening, I think our two wise 


could not read, so, instead of reading, I set my door ajar, and 
listened intently. 






























The Peckovers are early people when they have no com- 
pany, and by half-past eleven the house was perfectly quiet. 
The French clock on my mantelpiece had just chimed the 
half-hour, when I heard the front door opened in a very 
stealthy manner. My female curiosity could resist no longer, 
and I stole down stairs, hiding myself in an especially dark 
angle near the drawing-room. I heard Colonel Culpepper’s 
well-remembered yoice; | also heard George whisper to 
him: “ Better take off your boots, colonel. Here are a pair 
of list clippers.” 

From the smothered merriment which proceeded from the 
two gentlemen, I judged that the colonel had seated himself 
in one of the hall chairs, and that my husband was acting as 
boot-jack in ordinary. 

There was a long pause after this, during which I had gra- 
—_ descended still nearer to the unconscious ghost- 
watchers. Presently George whispered : “ Colonel, d’ ye see 
that light over the kitchen stairs? He’s come!” 

_ At these terrifying words, 1 tied up stairs, three steps at a 
time, with a horrible dread that some skeleton form was 
clutching at my skirts. 1 did not feel safe till 1 had put a 
pan ema oor between myself and supernatural world 
outside, 

More than a quarter of an hour had elapsed, when a series 
of rapid footfalls were heard in the passage; and Something 
began to twist the handle of my door; my heart died within 
me, and I had only strength to murmur: “ Who's there ?” 
when my husband's voice said : “ Why, Bella, are you asleep? 
Open—quick.” 

believe I said: “ Why didn’t you knock, ducky ?” and al- 
most fainted on his shoalder. 

“We've managed matters capitally down below,” said 
George ; “ and now I’ve roused up uncle and aunt, and Julia, 
ard Jeakes, and Mrs. Bunce; in fact, the whole household. 
Put a shawl round your shoulders, and come down to the 
breakfast-parlour as soon as you see Sir Peter and my aunt 
march forth. I've told everybody that they needn’t hurry— 
that it isn’t fire, and that they can make themselves look as 
— as they please.” 

t length we were allassembied. “George,” said Sir Peter, 
ratber surlily, as he suppressed a yawn, “ I hope this is not 
intended for a practical - of 

“O no, sir—nothing of the sort,” repiied my husband. “I 
have invited you down stairs in order to show you the 
celebrated Black Man.” 

I glanced round the room at these words, and observed with 
some surprise that while the countenances of all the others 
expressed merely curiosity or astonishment, there was a look 
of guilty apprehension in the face of Mr. Jeakes, the butler, 
and of his subordinate, John Thomas, the footman. 

“ Before proceeding further,” continued my husband, “ you 
must allow me to call an important witness into court—Colonel 
Culpepper.” 

At these last two words, pronounced in a loud tone, the 
door was opened, and Colonel Culpepper entered, bowing 
gravely and ceremoniously to Sir Peter and Lady Peckover. 

“ Sir Peter,” said the colonel, “ you must pardon my intru- 
sion into your house at such an unseasonable hour ; but I wish 
to clear my character from a stigma that has been cast upon 
it. Ihave been accused by your butler yonder of having died 
in a state of insanity, alter murdering my Bengalee man-serv- 
ant, Ramchunder. The story of my death is ly un- 
true. If you, Sir Peter, will have the kindness to unlock the 
-door, you will be able to decide on the remainder of 
the allegation.” 

At these words, we all crowded into the passage, where 
George had turned the on brilliantly. Sir Peter unlocked 
the door, and discl to view the trembling figure of the 
crossing-sweeper of Gormandy-Square ! 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Colonel Culpepper, 
“that is Ramchunder, whom I was forced to dismiss from my 
service for making too free with my spirit-chest, as well as 
for other irregularities, Speak English, 
if that be not true.” 

“ Iss, sahib,” answered Ramchunder, joining hish ands to- 
gether, after the pe fashion of Asiatics, 

“And now, uncle,” interposed my husband, “I will tell 
you what we found this worthy coloured tleman doing: 
we found him doing the footman’s work—cleaning the plate 

ing your clothes.” 

“ Is this true?” demanded Sir Peter magisterially. 

“ Iss, sahib,” said Ramchunder. “ Mas’r Jeake, he say he 
very much tire; Mas’r Thomas, he say he very much tire too. 
He say: “ You ni , L give you two shill 
work. What could poor Ramchunder do? He very bad o' 
now, since leave Colonel Sahib; sweeper’s trade bad 
now, plenty M 


master of the house. 


suavity of manner; “but I cannot 'elp 


under, and say | - 


a week do my 


wind. Gentlefolks say: ‘No dirt now— 
n copper sweeper give.’” 
« , Jeakes, w have you to say to this?” asked the 
“I don’t deny it, Sir Peter,” said Mr. Jeakes with dignified 


The students of the natural world, on the whole, are a oo, 
ate and happy and contented race; their out-of-door studies 
have a tend to prolong life, and at the same time to calm 
and to soothe feverish unrest of the brain which carries 
off so many members of hard-worked professions before t 
have reached their ys Linneus, Buffon, Cuvier, all 

to be old men; we have still among us the veteran naturali+, 
Mr. Edward Jesse, in the full aeorment of all his powers 
and faculties at 85; and if Charles Waterton has just died at 
83, be it known to all that his death was hastened on by a fal) 
in his own pues, while walking the other day round the 
edge of his lake, among his aquatic birds and the other. 
feathered and four-legged inmates of his hospitable domain 
Well; such men have quiet and happy days; they let the 
great world foam and seethe on outside their lives, caring no- 
thing for politics, for wars and rumours of wars, which party 
is in and which party is out, or how cetton or corn stands in 
the market. These things, which engage and trouble the rest 
of mankind, scarcely interest them all ; toa new flower, a rare 
shell, an animal not previously named, a fossil relic disclos- 
ing some great truth or opening up some fresh vista into the 
dim antiquity of man—to these things they give themselves 
with delight and enthusiasm. To share the feeling one 
must be touched with a portion of the same spirit; other- 
wise it is im ble to comprehend thecharm of their 
existence. In no other way can we understand the 

of Linngsus when he first caught sight of a field of English 
gorse, with its waving sea of golden blossom, and then and 
there fell down upon his knees and thanked God for the 
sight ; or the emotion of the late Sir Robert Schom! h, when 
he came upon a quiet nook of the South American lake and 
saw it covered with the resplendent glories of Victoria 
Some may account it ludicrous, rather than sublime, w 
they of the extravagant pleasure with which Le Vaillant 
rode 4 last side by side by the striding camel 


gigan 

a reality and no fiction. The keen com 
for a unique shell may be a mystery to the world of ordinary 
men; as, for example, when a “ i —_ cal 
nearly as much excitement asa race for the by, is 

down at last for a hundred guineas, amid the intense jea- 
lousy of rival conchologists. But these enthusiasms are not 
false nor unfruitful ; they create the ambition and occupation 
of men whose gentle studies benefit the whole world. Lin- 
nus called botany “ amabilis scientia,” and any one of his 
tribe will claim the same name and title for his own par- 
ticular path in that exhaustless field. 

Happy natures indeed, say we ; happy workers these 
in a world where work of one kind or another is the very law 
of our lives. “Poking” into low-water pools for antinia, 
chipping and hammering among old quarries and gravel-pits ; 
hunting the woods and prairies on the scent of a new “ cryp- 
togam ;” running helter-skelter over hill and dale after a 
strange “ lepidopteron ;” wild with glee and glorification over 
the of a new species, and affixing to it some name Latin- 
ised out of associations with discoverers or personal friends— 
these naturalists never cease to be children—in the sense of 
keeping the wisdom of children. The earth is always new 
for them ; it never palls, it never wearies; to be ennuyés or 
dlasés is not in their experience ; they are the mild apprentices 
of a mistress who gives noble wages and peaceful fame—Dame 
Nature, the and bountiful mother of all, at whose 


fection in the higher to the highest—the 

the garden—the unpaid-for splendours of the —— 
where “morning and evening” are daily performed “ 
further notice’—the provision made in 


: 
i 


y regret—if they en’ 


f 


is that of Schiller’s on his death-bed, that “ have not had 
time to see all this beautiful planet, and all the many fair 
things worthy to be seen upon it.” 

But it is time that we hastened on to the character of the 
person who is the subject of our sketch, and who in his 
“ Wanderings in South America,” ani in the prefaces to his 
three volumes of “ Essays on Natural History,” has given us 
so many autobiographical details, that it req but little 
skill to draw out a sketch of the old man, who, “take him 
for allin all,” was as &@ counterpart of — 
° ius Senex” as we are likely to meet with in these days 
of debate and turmoil 
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lously ear! but which appear to ha 
time of the Reformation, w spn 


» Sir Peter, | « the old religion,” they Sie None me OR 
may devise a scheme which will effectually absolve me | that you b: ht it on yourself by the non-providing of a boy ° “ rw 
from having to sign myself “the conscionco-enition mur. | in buttons. e and John Thomas will not demean ourselves | Of the English Crown in things were in 
derer,” 


FERDINAND CULPEPPER. 
When George came home that night, he whispered to me: 


“Don’t say a word to uncle, aunt, or Julia, about Cul- 
pepper’s arrival. And now, Bella, would you like to see the 


erebudidered 
I sh red slightly, and answered: “ Dear George, I think 


I would rather not.” 


“ Because 1 have a notion,” he continued, “that it may 
walk to-nignt. Culpepper is coming here to try to get a sight 
of it, I am to let him in quietly at the front-door about half- 


past eleven.” 


“ Do you know, George,” I said gravely, “Colonel Cul- 
cannot 





ey conduct makes me feel very uneasy. 
to 


think it of such a nice old gentleman, and yet I can’t 
pry Rage ton J there is some foundation in that dreadful story | off 
of Bunce’s.” 


whose name was known 
swampy banks of the South American ri 


knives, and clothes; | ©°25€4 


A distinguished naturalist has lately passed away from 
among es) a man Of Whom we may fulcty teal prow, cod one 
perhaps even far more widely on the 
vers, and in the far- 
of North America, than it was in this land, where 


bt his 
—— reply to this was a burst of ter, which he merely the creed 
suddenly, and then said in a hollow voice: “ In - 
good truth, there is a very serious foundation for that story.” 


immediate forefathers, 
ion,” stood immensely in the way of his becoming favourably 
Enown to society at large, at all events till he had long past | and 






by vulgar work, such as doing bc 
and we thought we was a hact of charity by em: and given to d themselves subjected, the 
this pore bemighted heathen for such hinferor octapations Penal Lav, to ben yt £ pot we ap 
t is not necessary for me to state who was dismissed an . purse 
who was not; it is enough to og tat the house was never poet ——— ode pb = aes A __— hy + 
afterwards haunted by the Black heads of such old Roman families as the Watertons, 
a to have nothing whatever to do with the English Church, 
WATERTON AND HIS WANDERINGS. _ | and that consequently rm | t up their children to love 
oe Rome and its far better than the soil 
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into France, on the delicate task of negotiating the terms 
of a royal marriage, for which he was allowed thirteen 
shillings a day for his trouble and ea expenses. In 
Mary’s , too, Thomas Waterton, of W: 

High Sheriff of Yorkshire ; and it ought to be mentioned that 
Charles Waterton drew his descent in the maternal line trom 
the great and good Chancellor, Sir Thomas More. 

Alan ys - young Waterton was sent by his father to 
Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, then, as now, the chief educa- 
tional establishment of the Jesuit body in England. He was 
placed under the especial care of Father Clifford, a cousin of 
the late Lord Clifford, by whom and by the rest of the com- 
munity, he seems to have been most kindly treated and care- 
fully and religiously educated, though of course he could not 
fail to imbibe some portions of the spirit of the Jesuit system, 
which “cropout” here and there in his “ Wanderings” and 
“Autobiography.” At school he does not seem to have been 
yery fond of books; and though he is fond of quoting the 
classical authors, and quotes them readily, and sometimes 
treats us to Latin verses of his own composition, it is not 
difficult to see that he left the Jesuits without attaining any 
high distinction as a scholar, in the limited and conventional 
sense of the term. Why this was so, perhaps, it is only fair to 


quote his own words. Atavery early age he had shown a/a grand feast for the eyes and ears of an ornithologist. In 


taste for the study of birds, beasts, and fishes and he had 
mastered half of Dame Nature’s book by heart, before he had 
mastered his “As in Prasenti,” or his “Fropria que maribus.” 
“ At Stonyhurst,” he writes, “there are boundaries marked 
out which the students are not allowed to pass; and there 
are prefects always pacing to and fro within the lines, to pre- 
yent any unlucky boy from straying on the other side of 
them. otwithstanding the vigilance of these lynx-eyed 
guardians, I would now and then manage to escape, and 
would bolt into a very extensive labyrinth of yew and holly 
trees, close at hand. It was the chosen place for animated 
nature. Birds, in icular, used to frequent the spacious 
enclosure, both to obtain food and to enjoy security. Man 
a time have I hunted there the foumart and the squirrel. 
once took a cut through it to a neighbouring wood, where | 
knew of a carrion crow’s nest. The prefect missed me; and, 
judging that I had gone into the labyrinth, he gave chase 
without loss of time. After eluding him in cover for nearly 
half an hour, being hard pressed, I took away down a hedge- 
tow. Here (as I learned afterwards) he got a distant sight of 
me ; but it was not sufficiently distinct for him to know for a 
certainty that I was the fugitive. 1 luckily succeeded in 
reaching the out-buildings which abutted on the college, and 
lay at a considerable distance from the place where I had first 
started. I had just time to enter the postern gate of a pigsty, 
where most opportunely I found old Joe Bowren, the brewer, 
bringing straw into the sty. He was more attached to me 
than to any other boy, for 1 had known him when I was at 
school in the north, and had made him a present of a very 
fine terrier. ‘I’ve just saved myself, Joe, said 1; ‘cover me 
up with litter.” He had barely complied with my request, 
when in bounced the prefect by the same gate through which 
Thad entered. ‘Have you seen Charles Waterton?’ said he, 
quite out of breath. My trusty guardian answered, in a tone 
of voice which would have deceived anybody, ‘Sir, I have 
not spoken to Charles Waterton these three days, to the best 
of my knowledge.’ Upon this, the prefect, having lost all 
scent of me, gave up the pursuit, and went his way. When 
he had disappeared, I stole out of cover, as strongly perfumed 
as was old Falstaff when they had turned him out of the buck- 


pasket. 

“ Once I had gone into the labyrinth to look into a magpie’s 
nest, which was in a high hollow tree ; and, hearing the sound 
of voices near, I managed to get a resting place in the tree 
just over the nest, and there 1 squatted, waiting the event. 

mmediately, the President, two other Jesuits, and the pre- 
sent Mr. Salvin of Croxdale Hall, passed close under the tree, 
without perceiving me. 

“The fathers were aware of my predominant pro- 
pensity. it was innocent in itself, nevertheless it was 
productive ot in its consequences, by causing me to 
break the college rules, and thus to give bad example to the 
community at large. Wherefore, with a magnanimity and 
excellent exercise of judgment, which are only the province of 
those who have acqu a consummate knowledge of buman 
nature, and who know how to turn to advantage the extraor- 
dinary dispositions of those entrusted to their care, they saga- 
douly managed matters in such a way as to enable me to 
ride my hobby to a certain extent, and still, at the same time, 
to prevent me from giving bad example. 

“ As the establishment was very large, and as it contained 
an abundance of , the Hanoverian rat, which fattens so 
well on English bod and which always contrives to thrust 
its nose into every man’s house, where there is anything to be 
got, swarmed throughout the vast extent of this antiquated 
mansion. The abilities which I showed in curtailing the career 
of this voracious intruder did not fail to me into con- 
siderable notice. The cook, the baker, the ener, and my 
friend old Bowren, could all bear testimony to my progress in 
this line. By a mutual understanding, I was considered rat- 
catcher to the establishment, and also fox-taker, foumart- 
killer, and crosabow-charger, at the time when the y 


oung 
rooks were a Moreover, I fulfilled the duties of 
and foot 


organ-dlower, 

the public.” 
On lea college, as he incidentally tells us in a later por- 
tion of his Autobiography, it was his wish to have gone into 
the army, 8 roving life having the greatest possible charm for 
him; but the stupid — laws then forebade a Roman Ca- 

tholic to hold his Majesty’s commission, thereby temptin, 

him, as they tempted scores of other scions of our best an 
worthiest families, to enter the service of some continental so- 
, and to withdraw themselves from all allegi: to 


-ball maker, with entire satisfaction to 


French or Austrian banners. Having remained at home for 
a year, fox-hunting with his father, he took advan of the 
short-lived Peace of Amiens, and went on a tour 2, 
where he had two uncles settled as merchants, at Malaga. 
He now visited Cadiz, Algesiras, and Gibraltar, and was at 
Malaga during the months when the city was more than de- 
cimated by a pestilence, a graphic account of which is to be 
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ton Hali, was | Joseph Banks, who encouraged him in his taste for exploring 




































The Spaniard at the tiller, on seeing this, to okthe alarm, aud 
























and where his father had bought an estate. His mother’s 
brother, Sir John ae ey tleman who saved the 
King’s life in 1796—having given vim an introduction to Sir 


him great credit. His volume of last year was a clever one, 
and we praised it cordially. His volume of this year is more 
than clever, and indeed its chief fault is that cleverness is ap- 
parent in it. We don’t want to see cleverness in such a story ; 
we want to see the writer relying solely on the strength of 
simple statement and that profound feeling which is beyond 
artifice. Mr. bp ome has had the luck to find a subject so 
entrancing, and has had the merit of treating it so well that 
on a certain condition we should be inclined to predict for his 
story the success of those few works which go straight to the 
popular heart, which are read and thumbed by thousands on 
thousands of persons who in general care little for books, 
which are sown broadcast over the land in cheap editions, 
which lure the schoolboy from his play and the factory girl 
from sleep, which charm the pensioner on his wooden bench, 
and the shepherd on his lonely hill. The condition is that he 
will go ruthlessly to work in revising it, that he will strip it 
of its ornamentation, that he will blot out all appearance of 
cleverness, and that he will trust for his effects to bare fact 
and simple nature. Mr. Trevelyan has done so much that he 
ought to do more, and his subject is so noble that it is worth 
his while to simplify the telling of his story. At present he 
has done enough to secure a large space on the shelves of the 
circulating libraries. It is in his power to insure his book a 
place in very many homes, and to secure that last reward of 
fame which comes to those authors whose works are huddled 
on humble shelves in far away cottages, where the books are 
few, where the binding is well worn, where the pages are 
— with the grime of heavy fingers, and limp with much 
turning. 

In the meantime there are grave faults in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
writing which are certain to blind the fastidious to its merits. 
The work begins a little too much in the style of the novelist. 
The author, before he comes to the outbreak that spread con- 
sternation throughout the empire, wishes to give us a picture 
of life in India, and particularly at Cawnpore—its luxury, its 
listlessness, its laziness, its lull. Nothing can be more legiti- 
mate than the desire to pourtray with vigour the contrast be- 
tween the terrors of the mutiny and the calm that preceded 
them. But here the historian finds himself at a great disadvan- 
tage. The incidents of the mutiny are matters of fact sup- 
ported by evidence that belongs to history; the incidents of 
ordinary Indian life are matters of private interest, which in 
their details at least do not property belong to the historian. 
The novelist gets out of the difficulty with the greatest ease. 
He invents uy personages, and settles them in imagi- 
nary b ows. He describes forthwith how Sahibs and 
Mem Sahibs pass their time—the Sahib being known to us 
as Ensign Jones, and the Mem Sabib as Mrs, Major Mulligan. 
Now the picture of Indian life which the novelist gives us 
— movement of his puppets—Jones Sahib—and the 
Mem Sahib Mulligan, is really as as history. It sets the 
mechanism of daily Indian life vividly and truthfully before 
us; and we are not surprised that a young historian should 
be tempted into that method of exhibiting the life which he 
has undertaken to depict. He sees that the cescriptions of a 
novel are truth ; he knows that those of history are also truth ; 
he natura!ly asks—Why should the two truths be incongru- 
ous? why cannot he piece them together ? and so he sets to 
work, if, peradventure, he may conjoin the imaginary truth- 
fulness of the novel with the veritable facts of history, and 
make out of thetwoa perfect whole. Mr, Trevelyan is so well 
aware of the dangers of this conjunction, that he dares it but 
timidly. Still, in the earlier part of his work, there is enough 
of the novelist’s style apparent to suggest a sneer to the cri 
He describes, for example, the house of an Indian officer and 
all its appurtenances ; how this room is furnished, how that ; 
how in one corner stands a couple of hog spears, a tion 
sword, a buggy whip, a —— crop, a double- ed rifle, 
and a shot gun—*“ weapons which the owner depreciates as 
archaic, expressing his intention of providing himself during 
his first visit to Europe with, By Jove, a complete outfit from 
Purdey, two double-barrelled breech-loaders, and a breech- 
loading rifle.” This is the true novelist’s style. 

As Mr. Trevelyan advances in his history he throws off the 
style of the novelist. He can afford to dispense with it when 
he has recorded facts to go upon. But he shows too little con- 
fidence in the power of his story, and resorts too frequently to 
the artifices of rhetoric. He palpably simulates the eloquenee 
now of bis uncle, Lord Macaulay, now of Homer, now of the 
Bible. He is great in Homeric similitudes, naa with 
“ As when.” In the following comparison of this kind there is 
introduced in addition an echo of a celebrated line of Addison’s. 
“ As when during some t hurricane, such as of late passed 
o’er pale Calcutta, the tidal wave comes surging up the river, 
unlooked for and irresistible, leaving in its track desolation 
and ruin, the wrecks of _ and the corpses of men—so on 
that morning, over doo’ Cawnpore, swept the returning 
flood of mutiny and misrule.” We dislike, however, to te 
single sentences from the context as specimens of style. That 
may read well in 4 —- == removed — = — 
only ridiculous. e will, therefore, quote a who! 

J it isa de- 
known 











































































































foreign countries, and gave him some good advice es to the 
time which he should stay in hot countries. He sailed for 
Guiana from Portsmouth, in November, 1804, and adminis- 
tered the family property till 1812, coming home for change 
only at distant intervals; and it was at this time that he laid 
the foundation of his subsequent fame as a naturalist. Whilst 
living on these estates he had the finest opportunity of exam- 
ining at his lei-ure the waterfowl of Guiana and the neigh- 
bouring parts, which are found in vast abundance all along 
the seashore, and throughout the fresh-water swamps which 
lie behind the plantations; and no country in the world can 
afford a more exclusive and fertile field for the ornithologist 
than Demerara. 

It was in the course of a voyage which he made up the river 
Orinoco to Sacopanand Barrancas, —- a heavy and power- 
ful current, which whirled along before it high branches and 
trunks of trees, that he met with one of the most amusing of 
his adventures, which he thus records :— 

“ During the whole of the passage up the river, there was 


the swampy parts of the wooded islands, which abound in 
this mighty river, we saw water-fowl innumerable ; and when 
we had reached the higher grounds, it was quite charming to 
observe the immense quantities of parrots and scarlet aras 
which passed over our heads. The loud, harsh screams of 
the bird called the horned-screamer, were heard far and near ; 
and I could ae get a sight of this extraordinary bird, 
as we passed along; but I never ey to bring one down 
with the gun, on account of the difficulty of approaching it. 
Whilst we were wending our way up the river, an accident 
happened of a somewhat singular nature. There was a large 
labarri snake coiled up in a bush which was close tous. [ 
fired at it, and wounded it so severely that it could not escape. 
Being wishful to dissect it, I reached over into the bush, with 
the intention to seize it by the throat, and convey it aboard. 


immediately put his helm a-port. This forced the vessel's 
head to the stream, and I was left hanging to the bush with 
the snake close to me, nut having been able to recover my 
balance as the vessel veered from thejland. I kept firm hold 
of the branch to which I was clinging, and was three times 
over-head in the water below, presenting an easy prey to an 
eS that might have been on the look-out for a meal. 
Luckily, a man who was standing near > on ae 
what had happened, rushed to the helm, seized hold of it, an 
put it hard a-starboard, in time to bring the head of the vessel 
back again. As they were pulling me up, I saw that the 
snake was evidently too far gone to do mischief; and so I 
laid hold of it, and brought it aboard with me, to the horror 
and surprise of the crew. It measured eight feet in length. 
As soun as I had got a change of clothes, I killed it, and made 
a dissection of the head. I would sometimes go ashore in the 
swamps to shoot maroudies, which are somewhat related to 
the pheasant; but they were very shy, and it required con- 
siderable address to get within shot of them. In these little 
excursions, I now and then smarted for my pains. More than 
once, I got among some hungry leeches, which made pretty 
free with my a morning after I had had the adven- 
ture with the | i snake, a cayman slowly passed our ves- 
sel. All on board agreed that this tyrant of the fresh waters 
could not be less than thirty feet long.” 

In 1812, he left D ‘a, and ed his travels on a 
more extended scale through various parts of South America, 
the results of which he has recorded in his “ Wanderings,” a 
book which has always been and always will be a favourite 
with both old and young. But of ti:ese “ Wanderings,” and 
of the rest of Charles Waterton’s career, we shall have more 
to say in another chapter.—7o be luded week. 











““CAWNPORE.”’ 
A Review. 

There is no more a | story than that of the Indian mu- 
tiny. For grandeur of outline and for the immense import- 
ance of the issues at stake, it does not match the story of that 
American conflict which now for more than four years has 
been a spectacle to the world. But there is a unity, intensity, 
rapidity, personality of interest about it that raises it for the 
historian to the very highest rank of subjects. * * Now, 
as a general rule, the wars of the English in India are not 
very interesting. We are not much moved by the suspenses 
ot a war in which skill, science, and boundless resources ap- 

on one side, and little besides numbers, and brute force 
on the other. In the Indian mutiny, however, the outbreak 
was so sudden, treachery had such free scope, and the effec- 
tive English forces were so outnumbered, that the odds in fa- 
vour of skill and science were more than redreased, it scemed 
a miracle when our countrymen escaped, and the feelings of 
a nation have never been more highly wrought than was the 
heart of all England while from mail to mail we waited for 
the laggard news of relief. 

The story of the Indian matiny as a whole is just now be- 
ing told by Mr. Kaye; and Mr. G. O. Trevelyan at the same 
time comes forward with a description of qne of its most im- 
portant episodes. The works of the two writers do not in 
apy way clash with each other. Mr. Kaye’s promises to be 
the complete authoritative history; Mr. Trevelyan’s is the 
popular story, partial in its range of subject, and aiming 
chiefly at effectiveness of treatment. For the sort of effect at 
which Mr. Trevelyan aims, a part of the story is as good as 
the whole. The whole history of the rebellion is contained 
in the history of the events at Cawnpore. And the popular 
writer who takes this particular episode for his theme, has the 
advantage of pitching on those incidents and characters of the 
revolt which admit of the most dramatic treatment. In the 
Nana he gets the true dramatic villain—the theme which every 
storyteller loves to handle. Then in the incidents of the out- 
break, of the siege, of the treachery, of the first massacre, of 
the escape of some of the victims, of their recapture, of the 
final massacre of the women, and of the vengeance that fol- 
lowed, there are rare opportunities afforded to the narrator. 
The whole story covers but the space of six short weeks, 
which seem like years in itude of interest; an? so in the| p 
circumscription of time and of mony it is brought within 
manageable compass. Mr. Trevelyan has used his advantages 
well, and bas produced a volume which can scarcely miss po- 
pularity. Even in the bands of a dull writer, the story of the 
massacre at Cawnpore, told in the hardest, coldest terms, 
ought to stir every Eo heart. Told with the force Mr. 
Trevelyan commands it is one of those tales which people are 
said to devour. We shall presently of this writer’s 
faults. It is not to be ed that there is a great deal in 
his work to offend one. But our first impression and our last 
is that Mr. Trevelyan has produced a capital book which does 


on which Mr. Trevelyan has lavished al! his skill. 
scription of the flight of Dhoondoo Punth, better to 
world as Nana Sahib, The first part of this description it 
will be seen, is written in a vigorous, natural style, int- 

ter part simulates the eloquence of Scripture. 

“ Atnightfall Dhoondoo Punth entered Cuter upon @ 
hb t horse drenched in perspiration, and with bleeding 
flanks. A fresh sccess of terror soon dismissed him again on 
his way towards Bithoor, sore and weary, his head swimming 
and his chest heaving. He was not in condition for such 
gallop, the first earnest of that hardship and degradation 
which was theaceforward to be his portion. Far otherwise 
had he been wont to return to his palace alter a visit of state 
in the English quarter, lolling, vinaigrette in hand, beneath 
the breath of fans, amidst the cushions of a luxurious carriage, 
surrounded by a moving hedge of outriders and ruoning foot- 
men. Once again in the home of his fathers he slept as the 
wicked sleep, whose sin has found them out; ae Diag the 
morrow’s sun had set, he departed in craven trepi , and 
wus never after seen among the haunts of peaceful men. But 
he was true to himsel!, even in the crash of his falling dynasty ; 
for,as he stepped on board the barge that was to transport 
him to the confines of Oude, he bethought him of the young 
mother who was recovering from the pains of childbirth in 
the recesses ofthe female apartments, For the first time he had 
economy in his enjoyments, and was now well re- 
, for his savings had borne high interest. Therewere two 
glish lives to take where a fortnight ago there had been but 
one. And then, having filled to overflowing the measure of 
his guilt, he passed away like a thief in the night, and left his 
wealth to the spoiler, and his balls to the ow! and the snake. 
Acurse was on those glittering saloons and echoing colon- 
nades, on those d conscious of crime, and frescoed 
chambers, blazoned with ineffable vice. That house was full 
of silver and gold, neither was there any end of his treasures. 
It was full of horses, neither was there any end of his chariots. 
There he was given to pleasures. There he dwelt carelessly. 
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There he said in his heart, ‘Iam, and none else beside me.’ 
There he said, ‘None seeth me.’ There be trusted in his idols 
and in the multitude of his sorceries, and in the great abund- 
ance of his enchantments. Therefore bad evil come oe 
him, and he knew not whence it had arisen. Therefore had 
mischief fallen upon him, and he was not able to put it off. 
Now was it for him to stand with his enchantments and his 
sorceries ; if so be he might be able to profit ; if so be he might 
prevail. Now was it for the astrologers, the stargazers, the 
montbly prognosticators, to stand up and save him from tho-e 
things which had come upon him. But they were as stubble, 
and the fire did burn them; aud be was wearied in the multi- 
tude of their counsels. For the day of the Lord was upon him 
that was proud and lofty, and upon his high tower, and his 
fenced wall, and upon all his pictures of desire. In that day 
he cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, which he had 
made to himselfto worship, to the moles and to the bats; and 
went into the clefts of the rocks, and the tops of the ragged 
rocks. And they with whom he had laboured waudered 
every one to his quarter, and there was none to save him.” 

Mr. Trevelyan can easily amend these defects of style, and 
we should advise him also in a new edition of his work to re- 
consider certain passages that reflect on the motives of those 
who, amid the dismay of the mutiny, may have shown too 
great eagerness or too little discrimination in the execution of 
vengeance. We now know distinctly the extent of the danger 
that threatened our power in the East. We know, for example, 
that the rovolt was almost entirely confined to the Bengal 
Army. It was not a popular insurrection, but rather a 
military one. It was nota revolt, but distinctly a mutiny ; 
and this poy not general, but confined strictly to the 
troops of the Bengal Presidency. Henceforth, if we are to 
describe it accurrately, we must call it simply the mutiny of 
the Bengal Army. 

* * To many, however, the most novel portion of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s work will be the account he has given of the 
causes which led to the temporary success of the mutiny. We 
have all a general idea of what occurred at Cawnpore. We 
heard it at the time, and can never forget it. All that the his- 
torian can now do is to throw the narrative into perfect form, 
and supply, as far as may be, the gaps in our previous infor- 
mation. But as regards the causes of the mutiny and the suc- 
cess which attended it, our people have as yet but a dim idea. 
The outbreak took us all by surprise, and we were oppressed 
with a sense of mystery in the terrors we had to face. In the 
eight years that have elapsed we have come to understand 
better the nature of our position in the spring of 1857, and to 
wonder at the assurance with which we siept on ground that 
was mined beneath our feet. Gradually the evidence has 
grown upon us, and is now nearly complete ; but still, to most 
persons those details which would render the nature of the 
movement pt apne are very imperfectly known, and 
the ow ag xplosion remains a mystery. In the account of 
it which Mr. Trevelyan furnishes there will appear po novelty 
to those who are in the habit of studying Indian subjects. He 
states facts which are well known to the initiated. But the 
initiated are few; our countrymen as a whole are lament- 
ably ignofent of Indian politics, and the reader will find ashe 
turne Mr. Trevelyan’s pages that a flood of light can now be 
thrown on the ry of the most extraordinary of all con- 


Here, for example, is a simple ‘act, known to everybody 
who knows anything of the Indian army, but not at all under- 
stood by the great mass of those who were shocked by the 
horrors of the mutiny iato an interest in Indian news. The 
fact is that an Indian regiment bad native commissioned as 
well as non-commissioned officers. Most persons here at 
home think of an Indian — as officered by natives only 
in the rank of havildars and naicks, that is, of sergeants and 
corporals, the commissioned officers being all English ; and 
hence arises some astonishment at the rapid organization of 
& mutinous army, in which the highest grades of officers are 
cuppoeed to be only sergeants and corporals. When an Eng- 
lishman hears of a jemmadar, a soubabdar, and a soubahdar- 
major, he has no notion of what the terms mean; he has no 
suspicion that they are to be identified with lieutenant, cap- 
tain, and major. But once seize this fact that the native re- 
giment had its native lieutenants, captains, and majors, inde- 
pendent of the English officers, und we are prepared to some 
extent to undersiand the rapidity with which the mutinous 
army was organized. Afier every English officer of a regi- 
ment was murdered, its organization was still intact; and so 
there came to that very event which Sir Charles Napier 

icted. “ Your young, independent, wild cadet,” he said, 
will some day fiad the Indian army taken out of his hands 
by the soubahdars. They are steady, respectful, thoughtful, 
stern-looking men ; very zealous and military; the sole in- 
structors of our soldiers.” 

There Sir Charles Napier struck upon the root of the evil 
as it existed in the Bengal army—the posilion of jemmadar 
and soubabdar in the various regiments. What tended 
materially to increase the authority of the native officers over 
the Sepoys was the fact that the English officers of the Bengal 
forces were constantly on the look-out for employment away 
from their regiments on the Staff and in Civil posts, in Com- 
missivnersbips, and Deputy-Commissionersbips, and in the 
various departments of the Adjuiant-General, the Quarter- 
master-General, the Commissary General, and the Judge- 
Advocate-General. What was the result? The regiments 
were robbed of all their best officers who were 
ps na Op on other that regimental duty ; those who re- 

ceased to take pride in the performance of duties 
to which they were condemned by reason of their inferior- 
ity; and, practically, that sort of management through which 
influence is established over troops was committed to 
the nativeofficers. The influence of jemmadar and soubahdar 
over the ee to be more intimate and more potent 
of lieutenant and captain, major and colonel. Nor 
was this all. It isan important point which Mr. Trevelyan 
has omitted to notice, that the relations between the native 
and the English officers were different in the Be regi- 
ments from those which existed between them ny other 
He indeed mentions that an English Colonel 
would have deemed it an act of great condescension to offer a 
seat to aSoubahdar, who came to him on business; but he 
should have added that this state of thiags was peculiar to 
In the Bombay army, the English officers met the 
on much more equal terms, shook hands with 
wed them respect. In the Bombay Presidency 
officers were on the footing of comrades ; 
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was a great patron of wood-engraving, used to visit the artist 
every day to watch the progress 
we must leave Albert Durer, 


dices of caste were omnipotent—all the men were high-caste. 
Nay, more, when the prejudices of the mea were respected in 
the selection of their comrades, it graduall 
an well says, that in the gather 
m of a corps every company partook of the na- 
ture of a family, and every battalion of the nature of a clan. 
The Hindoos have the instinct of family very strong in them ; 
and in the selection and allotment of recruits family ties came 
to be of nearly as much importance as the obligations of caste. 
t into a regiment he soon found that he was 
it, and was glad to escape from it. The con- 
sequences are not difficult to foresee. When a regimental 
company becomes a family nest, and a battalion has the char- 
acter of a clan, there is the best of all soils for successful con- 
werful organization prepared on due oc- 
t may be, overset authority. The whole 
regiment is a band of brothers arrayed against its commaad- 
ain these regiments proved too strong for 
hey were always discontented and disobe- 
dient ; their disobedience amounted to mutiny; but they were 
always so strong and unanimous that we learnt to wink at 
their disaffection, and to let them have their way. They had 
their way so often that they became more and more conscious 
wer; and we had yielded to them so often that 
when at last the signs of a more deadly mutiny than any we 
had yet encountered made themselves manifest we took them 
as but a matter of course, und felt no alarm. The Bengal 
army was thus in its organization an instrument of mutiny, 
and where there is an instrument the chances are that it will 
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as it would be im 
thetanding the essentially Ger. 
is style, he may be considered 
fused more real taste, skill, and energy into the study of wood. 
engraving than any other man. He 
previously said, from a mere mechanical pursuit to such a 
position as to command the assistance of the most celebrated 


Notwithstanding the number of painters who were con- 
temporary with Albert Durer, and survived him, the art 
began to decline within a few years of his death. The first 
signs of this were soon seen in the diminishing size of the 
pictures, and the want of boldness of outline and v' 
tone, though the workmanship was fine and smooth. 
the seventeenth century, there was no energetic spirit like 
Albert Durer to take the lead; artists were tom much on ap 
of power to produce competition, and from it in- 
e. Itis true, Holbein then lived, and was an en- 
graver, and when in England, drew to some extent on blocks; 
but either from want of good workmen to carry out his de- 
ns, or froma oes of cones in =e oe Y 
ves, though wer, they present a very different 
an . Tana. Between 1590 and 


spiracy—there is a 
casion to resist, an 


appearance to those of p 
1610, English wood-engraving improved, and there are title- 
in the British Museum which evince considerable care 
and skill. But after this period, the art declined in England, 
as it was doing in all parts of the continent ; and the English 
printed books at the time of James I. and his son appear to 
have been adorned with the workmanship of the most ignor- 
ant engravers, if engravers by profession they were. 
the cause of this general decline was twofold—first, an in- 
creased preference for copper-plate work, which 
encouraged in Italy; and secondly, there was no one in the 
to nurture the art, as the 





THE HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


The next advance that was made in wood-engraving was 
the production of block.books, Of these, the most distinguished 
and earliest are the “ Apocalypsis, or illustrated edition of 
Revelation ; the “‘ History of the Virgin,” and the “ Biblia Pau- 
In the first wood-cuts, there was a very sparing in- 
troduction of words, but in these block-books whole sentences 
appear, and the various leaves when bound together form a 
The “ History of the Virgin” is a small 
folio of sixteen pages, printed only on one side; each 
contains two subjects; so the history is treated under thirty- 
two heads. Enough has been written on block-books to filla 
volume, but the consideration of them belongs more properly 
to the history of typograpby, as through them came the im- 
provement of separate letters, which were then rendered use- 

38, and so was born the grand invention 
‘ore, it is beyond our limits to give more 
than a passing glance to this portion of the subject. 
formed a work of considerable interest to wood-engravers on 
their first introduction ; and although it 1s supposed they were 
made as late as the sixteenth century, their era may be said to 
belong to the interval between the years 1430 and 1500. They 
were merely a bridge across the stream ot Ignorance, which 
led to the printing of books, and therefore died out on the 
improvement of that art. When 1500 had arrived, almanacs 
printed on single sheets to hang against a wall, were the only 
form of this block-book printing which remained. 

About this time was tue chiet epoch in the history of wood- 
engraving, when, from a mechanical profession, it rose to a 

the arts. This change is attributed to the 
urer, who was the greatest promoter that the 
art ever had. Albert Durer was born on the 20th May, 1471, 
at Nuremberg, the old seat of wood-engraving. 
brought up to the trade of his father, who was a goldsmith, 
and with him he learned to work successfully in the precious 
Here it is possible that he learned to engrave on 
copper, as it was a branch of engraving frequently practised 
iths. When, however, he reached the age of six- 

teen, his great desire was to become « painter; and much 
against his father’s wishes, though with his consent, he be- 
came a pupil of Michael Wohlgemuth, who seems to have 
oter, and perhaps knew something of 
urer soon became a greater proficient 
than his master; and four years after his apprenticeship was 
completed, in 1490, a copper-plate engraving bearing his mark 
was printed by him. But it is not asa painter or copper- 
plate engraver that Albert Durer’s history concerns the pre- 
sent subject ; the benefit which he cunferred on wood-augrav- 
ing was by drawing on the blocks himself, and having his 
designs‘engraved by others. Itis extremely doubt‘ul whether 
Durer ever executed any of his own designs on wood, although, 
beginning of this century, writers have commonly 

spoken of bis doing so, as if it was an ascertained fact. Amon, 
which bear his mark, there is in al 
a boldness of drawing and excellence of design far superior to 
anything which had been produced in the preceding years. 
The engraving, however, is not so superior as the treatment 
of the subjects ; and from the frequent occurrence of tedious 
mechanical work in various parts of the designs, it is proba- 
engraved by a man who endeavoured 
to express his ideas in the readiest and most effective manner, 
as We may suppose Durer would have done in working out 
fession. This opinion is thought 
r of Durer’s which concerns a 
eng It is as follows, and was 
written in 1511: “ Dear Michael Beheim, I return you the 
arms, beg that you let it remain as it is. No one will 

make it better, as have done it according to art, 

great care, as those who see it and understand the matter will 
tell you. If the labels were thrown back above the helmet, 
the volet would be covered.” Why should he ask Michael | d 
Beheim to allow the arrangement of the arms to “ remain as 
it is,” unless it was alterable? And this could hardly have 
been done to a finished engraving, although the drawing 
might easily be changed. Thuis single letter would not decide 
the matter; but further examination supports the opivion, 
that Durer and other artists who had the repute of engraving 
on wood, only drew the designs, to be worked out by others. 
orks by Durer are a “ History ot the Virgin,” con- 
woodcuts ; “ Christ’s Passion,” con- 
taining eleven cuts; and the “ Apocalypse,” illustrated by 
sixteen folio-sized wings : this last published in the year 


Dg 

rious portraits and symbolical subjects, a large head of our 
Saviour crowned with thorns; 
body of Christ ; the “ Tri 


ry of wood-engraving le 
old race of artists had become extinct in German 
centre grows chill, how can the extremities retain warmth 
? Whatever may have been the firmness of some 
engravings, the delicacy of execution would not compensate 
unsatisfactory, unless employed 

d herein lay the chief root of the decay. 
urer have thought of the man who etched 
Psalms in the curls of 
characters 


for loss of power, and 
connected history, 


Queen Anne’s portrait writing the 
her hair, and in the lines of her face? It is true the 
were so small that a magnifying-glass was required to dis- 
cover them ; but how could progressive force be expected in 
an artist who devoted his time and energy to such con- 
temptible microscopic work? Far better the rude but bolder 
wood-cuts of 1712, which were executed on copper- 
principles, and being intagliate, the dark parts when p 
would be those that ought to have been white! This will 
show the lamentable state into which the art had fallen ; and 
few faint flickerings of returning 
years of the last century, it was not un 
Thomas Bewick began his career that the art revived. 
Bewick was born in 1753, and was the son ofa man who 
rented a small colliery in the north of England. He received 
a good plain education, and showing tas 
apprenticed to Mr. Beilby, an engraver at Newcastle. 
he learned to engrave crests, initials, : 
things. His attention was drawn, according to some, to wood- 
engraving from seeing his master pr 
wood for a treatise on Mensuration. 
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clock-faces, and such 
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However thin ay bs. 
owever 
he devoted ft. this 
received a premium from 
ragement of Art for a wood-cut of 
the “ Huntsman and Old Hound. His favourite subjects were 
rural scenes—a bird or snimal surrounded by graceful addi- 
tions, in the shape of a landscape, a tree, or a flower, are intro- 
duced in an eminently appropriate manner. He then 
rupeds,” which was so fa’ 
received that he undertook a “ History of British Birds,” the 
engravings of which are considered the most 
have ever been produced. Bewick had the happ 
expression to his drawings ; each wood-cut is 
each bird, rendering the delicate variations in plumage and 
the individual character with great truthfulness. 
ings he worked out with consummate skill 
methods, but achievio 
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the Suciety for the 
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out his “ History of 


perfect success. Just 
-cut in four parts; one of these was 
completed, and some impressions were taken from it the week 
before he died. On seeing them, he is said to have : 
“I wish I was but twenty years Bu 

engraving was unofin 
The long lost art of wood-engraving had 
up beneath his self-taught hand, and he left behind him the 
to follow in his steps, and 


brother, John Bewick ; Char 
we been the best successor of his master Be- 
wick ; Luke Clennell; William Harvey; Robert 
another self-taught genius; John Thompson; and many 


the two hundred subjects 


valuable legacy of 
others emulous of hi 


ble that they were not 


a secondary branch of his 
to derive support from a let 


pared to any 
wood-cut, one hundred thousand 
ed on the printing 
graved blocks are now made, to prevent wear and tear, 
These metallic facsimiles 


sisting of nineteen large 
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they were like masters and servants. 
community of interest between the two 
in the latter case there was gradually being 
ween them a wall of partition which, when dispute 
the dispute fatal. 

, being the position of the native officers, see what 

the men under their control. In the Bom- 
might see the high-caste Brahmin in the same 
lowest pariah. In the Bengal army the preju- 
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tint. Afler this, block succeeds 
colows fame and r*y of ~ beautiful little printed 
ogs (if we may use the term) we see so cheap have re- 
Paved impressions Lo 
process has been applied to a certain extent in the printing of 
Soc ingenitanly efagtel end modited. Sappoune map went 
most a wants 
four > for 1 a blocks are fined tn one frome, 
which moves by machinery in the most exact way on the 
table of the printing press. Beneath this frame, a large four- 
quartered sheet is placed, and receives an impression, each 
quarter bearing a different colour. This the frame is 
turned round one quarter, bringing a different colour to bear 
on each portion of the printed sheet. The impression is again 
taken, and the process continued until the whole number ot 
colours has been deposited. Even the union of two colours 
to form a third—namely, yellow and blue to make n—is 
accomplished now to perfection, from the rapidity by which 
the process is carried on, and thus six or seven colours may 
be produced from the four blocks in the frame. 
ere we must close our account of wood-engraving ; to de- 
seribe the process and routine by which the learner advances 
to perfection would be tedious and difficult without the aid of 
illustrations. The tools are of four kinds—gravers, chisels, 
gouges, and tint tools. The chief difficnity lits in the wood, 
of which four kinds are used— , apple, beech, and box. 
The last is the best, and although box is obtained from Ame- 
rica and Turkey, the English grown is the best and finest in 
the n. It is rarely that a block the size of an octavo page 
can be procured sound throughout; and to obviate this, two 
or three — are joined lg en by means of screws and 
hoops. The wood is very liable to crumble if too , or 
warp, crack, and separate at the joints if exposed to damp. 
The heat of the lamp has been known to affect it, and also the 
contact of the engraver’s hand, if warm and moist. As an 
instance of the influence damp will have upon bl we may 
mention, that some of those engraved for the Penny Magazine 
increased in lineal dimensions two inches after they had been 
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THE LATE LORD PALMERSTON. 


Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston, K.G., G.C.B., &c., 
elder son of the late Viscount Palmerston, was born on the 
20th of October, 1784. His education was commenced at Har- 
row, continued at the Legge ee EY Edinburgh, and was com- 
pleted at the University of Cambridge. 

So far back as the year 1806, when the formation of the 
Grenville administration obliged Lord Henry Petty, on his 
accession to the office of Chancellor of the uer, to ap- 
peal to his constituents, Lord Palmerston, then little more 
than of age, contested with him the representation of that Uni- 
versity ; and, being unsuccessful, was fain, for a time, to hold 
a seat for the pocket-borough of Bietchingly. In the succeed- 
ing Parliament he was returned for Newport, Isle of Wight, 
which he continued to represent until elected member for the 
University of Cambridge. On the formation of the Duke of 
Portland's administration, Lord Palmerston, who had dis- 
played considerable ability in Parliament, was appointed a 
junior Lord of the Admiralty; in which capacity he is said to 
have shown a maturity of judgment that could hardly be ex- 
pected at his years. A speech made by him on the 3rd of 
~ ovary, 1808, - opposition to Mr. ae motion for 
toe production of papers explanatory grounds on which 

i bad advised the inst C - 


the Administration expedition Copen 
hagen, may be regarded as an indication of his political prin- 
In 1809, on the resignation of the Secretaryship of 
ar by Lord , Lord Palmerston was appo:nted to 
that In February, 1810, he first moved, as Secretary 
at War, the Army Estimates, and was warmly complimented 
by several influential members of the House on the ability and 
ity of his exposition. Lord Palmerston continued to 
= office till _—- —_ the — —— of 
. Perceval, the verpool, Mr. Canning, Gode- 
rich, and the Duke of W: ». During the whole of this 
he confined himself his speeches in Parliament 
to the business of his department; interfering but 
- aopanenplann ho the vexed 

i wever, was ve question 
of Emancipation, to which he had always given a 
steady support. Lord Palmerston, although ranking on the 
Tory side of the House, was what is now termed a Liberal 


stereotyped and subsequently washed. | After 


to Parliamentary although his sentiments on that 
question subsequent! underwent @ total change. On Can- 
s death Lord Palmerston fraternized, to some extent, 
Lord Goderich and Mr. Huskisson. Having accepted 
office with the last mentioned statesman under the Duke of 


he delivered a powerful address to the 
relations of the coun On the 11th of March, 1830, he 
e affairs of P: ; 


block, each bearing s different | years which preceded his acceptance ofhis present office, Lord| Mr. Adams 
in ta 


no less than twenty blocks. This| b 













































like | being defeated in the House of Commons on some resolutions in the 


of the Time. 


; Eom, pou ano net to place yourself in an attitude of defence 


hich, | liceman at once, am I to be told that my conduct is “ pre- 
ited” because 


something shall 
done to require it—i. e. that lam to be knocked down first 
of 


we ought not to have assumed that the procla- 
was the hy of unceasing political cabal; and| mation of bloc’ would have been carried into effect. He 
had to contend with a formidable combination of all parties,| argues that “it is not beyond the bility of belief” that 
ut he managed, whenever he thought it worth while to J so the proclamation of blockade would have been left incomplete 
forth his strength, to defeat the schemes of his assailants. The} but for the English declaration of neutrality, “ which pre- 
most serious of these attacks was that which was made upon | cluded all chance of avoiding to have recourse to it.” In ad- 
his policy in Greece in 1850; but even on that ocvasion he} vancing such an argument, Mr. Adams seems to have forgot- 
succeeded, after a long and angry debate, in turning the tables | ten his accustomed caution. The truth is that the blockade 
on his opponents. The Tories could never forget his support | was made effective a week before the 6th of May, the day on 
of the Catholic Emancipation and Reform Bills ; and the Dis-| which the English Government gave the first intimation of 
senters resented his hostility to the Bill for the Abolition of| their intention to recognise the belligerent rights of the Con- 
the Test and Corporation Acts. His lordship’s connection —— The proclamation of blockade was dated the 19th 
with the Whigs terminated in December, 1851. During that| of April. Mr. Adams complains that the English Government 
connection Lord Palmerston committed himself without re-| assumed that it would be immediately carried into. effect. 
serve to its fortunes; and, abandoning his early — Were they wrong in that assumption? On the 30th of April 
inst Parliamentary Reform, warmly advocated the adoption | the American Admiral issued a notice declaring that the block- 

of Lord John Russell’s Bill. This defection cost him his seat | ade had been made, and was effective. This notice led to a 
for the University of a ee in 1830. He fell, however,| correspondence between Mr. Seward and the Ministers at 
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back on Bletchingly, and was, in 1832, elected for South Hants.| Washington representing the various European Govern- 
On the general election of December, 1834, he was once more} ments. On the 2d of May Mr. Seward wrote to the Spanish 
sent ad From 1835 to the present time he has represented | Minister : 


Tiverton. In 1844 he was put in nomination for Liverpool, 


“ h ’ 
but without his privity or consent. In acknowl ng the receipt of your note of the 30th ult., 


. ’ ‘ on the subject of the blockade of the ports of several of the 
Whatever difference of opinion = have existed as to par-/| States, I deem it proper to state for your further information : 
ti@ular points of his policy, one thing is beyond a doubt—that| 1. That the blockade will be strictly enforced upon the princi- 
he has made England respected throughout the world, and | ples recognized by the law of nations. 
has had the singular good fortune to provoke aad to deserve 2. That armed vessels of neutral States will have the right to 
the bitter host ity of her enemies, foreign end domestic. The enter and depart from the interdicted ports, 
masterly skill by which he overcame the culty whi 2 Sacli . 
threatened, thanks to the intrigues of Louis Philippe and M. |», aus 00 the sed rages Oe etek aan? te 
Thiers, our entente cordiale with France in 1840, and the vi- ; Euro} - 
- Seward had already designated the n s of Europe as 
gour and promptitude with which he put down the ambitious | « neutral States.” it is right and natural, it seems, for Mr. 
attempt of Mehemet Ali to set his sovereign at cadens, ene Seward, on the 2d of May, to talk of “ neutral States,” but for 
facts patent to every reader of modern history. His efforts | Lord Russell, on the 6th of May, to speak of belligerent rights, 
were crowned with complete success ; the in -_. of Louis was “precipitate and unp ented.” On the 9th of May 
Philippe and his unscrupulous minister, and the treason of| 7, sew writes to Lord Lyons: “ Having@ubmitted the 
Mehemet Ali were nipped in the bud, though he was out-| matter to the Secretary of the Navy, I have now the honour 
witted by the former in the matter of the Spanish marriages. | 1 inclose you a copy of that officer’s reply, from which it 
the French Revolution of 1848, Lord Palmerston became | wi) be seen that there are yet five or six days for neutrals to 
a marked man among the despotic states of Europe, and the|jeave.” An English vessel was captured and condemned by 
hostility of the coalition against him having reached its culmi-| t,¢ American courts for loading an outward cargo on the 18th 
nating point, a motion impeaching his poliey was proposed | and 14th of May in one of the Biockaded ports. Aud yet Mr. 
and carried in the House of Peers. The wpaanent sapenies Adams asks us to believe that but for the English declaration 
to the opinion of the House of Commons, who refused to en-| of neutrality, which was first announced on the 6th of Ma 
dorse their Lordships’ verdict. Although he voted against | 44 finally issued on the 13th of May, no measures would 
him, Sir Robert Peel exclaimed on that occasion, “ We aré| have been taken in America to enforce the blockade. The 
proud of him !” and the sentiment was affirmed by the cheers | »jockade, as we have seen, was in full and active operation in 
of the House. Honours now flowed in upon him from all) the second week in May. ‘The news even of the intention of 
quarters. His portrait was presented by public subscription | the English Government to recognize the t rights of 
to Lady Palmerston, and meetings in all parts of the country | the South could not by any possibility have been known in 
were held in his honour. Not only did he countenance Mr. | 4 merica till the third week in that month. And yet we are 
Gladstone’s manly exposure of the atrocious conduct of the gravely told that “the actual blockade, so far from a 
King of Naples to his subjects, but caused a copy of that thrilling | Canse, became actually an inevitable consequence of Ea 
narrative to be despatched to every court in Europe. In 1849, policy.” What is this but to reproduce the ancient fable in 
1850, and 1851, Lord Palmerston exerted himself most vigor-| which the wolf complains of the lamb, which stood below 
ously to obtain from the Porte the liberation of Kossuth, who |} im jn the stream, for fouling the springs of which he 
had been saved in the first instance from being deliv over | drank ? ‘ 
to Austria by his earnest remonstrances; and he succeeded / yr the real truth is, this argument for the incompleteness 
in the autumn of the last-mentioned year, in spite of the ac-| of the blockade is not only an anchronism but a fallacy. Mr. 
tive opposition of Russia and Austria, in effecting his release. | Ramis and other writers in America have laboured to 
In receiving deputation from Islington, with an address of | prove that when the English Government determined to re- 
taining some strong remarks on the conduct of the | copnise the belligerent rights of the South they did not know 
Lord Palmerston let fall an expression, | of the blockade. As a fact their contention is untrue, for the 
which was y seized upon and perverted to his prejudice | proclamation of blockade was known in England on the 2d 
by the ministers of two of the = powers; and, finding that) of May, and was expressly referred to by Russell as one 
exception was taken to it, his Lordship met the difficulty by | of the elements governing the decision of the English Govern- 
his resignation, and was succeeded by Lord John Russell. On| ment, in his speech of the 6th of May. The dates consequent- 
the formation of the cabinet of Lord Aberdeen in 1852, Lord ly show that the American proclamation of blockade might 
Palmerston became Secretary of State for the Home Depart-| h¢ and was one of the causes of the English proclamation of 
ment, in which ty his activity and foresight earned him | neutrality, but that the English proclamation could by no 
no slight honour. No public duty appears to come amiss to possibility have been a cause of the American blockade, 
hima : bis sanitary measures have, accordingly, kept pace in | which was in actual operation before the declaration of the 
usefulness with his skill in the adjustments of national disputes, English Government was made in England, and consequently 
and his restorations of the balance of European power. He | jon> before it could be known in America. 
appears to have regarded the coup d'état ot Louis Napoleon Bat it is idle to prolong such a discussion. Plain as the 
with the eye of a statesman—as a cesperate remedy—a neces- | facts and dates are against the American view, their conten- 
sary evil. In December, 1853, Lord Palmerston’s resignation | tion would have been equally unrustainable had they been 
of his post gave rise to rumours of a very exciting character ; exactly the other way. American writers on this subject 
but, whatever may have been its origin, it still remains a m if the blockade made the war, whereas, in 
a few days’ withdrawal, Lord Palmerston truth, it was the war which made and justified the blockade. 
- A proclama’ . 
t, which he retained until called by the unanimous | state of warfare, which alore justifies such 


a proceeding. 

Mr. Adams objects to Lord Russell's reference to the mag- 
» | nitude of the insurrection as constituting one of the elements 
determination to accord to them belligerent rights ; 
NT ala tae The d between 
nsurrection and civil war is, after all, one of degree. It is 
the test to which the Supreme Court itself 

These are the words of a judgment , let it be 





of the British policy in China, but in June, 
1859, resumed his former post as Premier, which he still re- 
tains at the present moment (January, 1862). 

In 1839, Lord Palmerston married the sister of his old col- 
1 e, Lord Melbourne, and the widow of Earl Cowper. in 


, by the Ni rity of the rt:) “ This 
1882 he was created a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and peeeeerddl aa senrpeor lhe we court :) 
in 1841 a Knight of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, and a | Commotion, tumultuous blies, My Socal, ~ 
K.G. in 1857. In 1861 he was appointed Lord Warden of the | gurrection.” - If it had Some, might have be to walt 


Cinque Ports and Governor of Lover Castle.— Walford’s Men | ond see whether it was about to ripen into war. in this 


case there was neither necessity nor justification for waiting. 
For, continues the same judgment, “ however long —_ have 
“ ”» OD ’ been its 8p from 
HISTORICUS” ON MR. ADAMS Lnty — a: ae in ee fal podem my 


of war.” 
* * The American Minister seeks to avoid the stringency — birth of Minerva (to whom the Su . happily 
of the conclusion derived from the proclamation of blockade compares the Con ) was, no doubt, both “ precipitate 
of April, 19, 1861, by alleging that it was, in fact, nothing | and unprecedented,” and reception both by Jupiter and 
more than a “declaration of intention,” an “assumption of | the rest of Olympus was agreeable to her in. She was 
certain acts contemplated, but not performed.” Even if this “ presented” at once as full-grown goddesss, and it is some- 
were a correct statement of the fact, it would surel what unreasonable to complain that she was not, like or- 
ment that, when a man menaces you dinary illegitimate infants in arms, put out to purse for a 

season. 


until the attack has been actually carried into effect. Thus,| Jt is difficult, indeed, to regard this question seriously, 80 
for instance, a maa sends me a formal notice to say that he entirely unfounded and unienable does it appear to the 
means to knock me down the next day; if I send for a po-| mind of ev jurist and every man of common sense. 
Nevertheless, | believe that Mr. Adams is strictly accurate 
I acted upon a “pre-| when he says that 

“T have dwelt at some length upon this or 
ference between the two countries, because it 


— > -——- 


i 


point of dif- 
ever appeared 
to me the fruitful parent of all the subsequent difficulties, the 
nurse of a very large share of ill feeling which I cannot deny now 
vo prevail among my countrymen.’ 
I must urge the same excuse for returning at such length to 
discussion in which Europe is justly considered to have 
not | > exhausted. Dee inboes by an iil opous. ia.ou 


to postpone acting, at least until 


am justified in calling in the 


I 
I am knocked down long 
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THE FENIANS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The release of John Mitchel having been granted by the 
President, on an application of the Fenian Congress at Phila- 
delphia, presented by a special envoy, the Congress decided 
that a deputation should proceed to Washington, to give ex- 

ression to the thanks of the organization. Accordingly, Col. 

. R. Roberts, of New York, President of the Senate, ani’ B. 
Doran Killian, of St. Louis, as apectal delegates, accompan- 
ied by Mr. 8. J. Meany, of Toledo, proceeded to the White 
House and were given an early interview. On being intro- 
duced Col. Roberts addressed the President as follows :— 

“ Mr. President—I have the honour of being delegated by the 
Convention of Irish American citizens, assembled in Philadel- 
phia, representing large social classes in thirty States and Ter- 
Fitories ko wait upon your Excellency and express to you how 
deeply they feel the act restoring to freedom a man whom 
they love and venerate for his self-sacrificing devotion to his 
native land. They remember nothing of John Mitchel’s 
American career, They can never forget that he risked all a 
patriot should for Ireland. I am sure, your Excellency, the 
American people will have no cause to regret the sympathy 
they feel and the friendship we believe they entertain ior 

fellow citizens of Irish birth. We, sir, are not uncon- 
scious of the fact that we have found in America liberty, jus- 
tice, and an asylum.” 

President Johnson replied in substance as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen—I am glad to learn that the steps which have 
been taken in the matter referred to have met with the ap- 
proval of the gentlemen who have sent you here. As you, 
sir, delicately remarked, we could not remember Mr. Mitchel’s 
Am career; but we were anxious, as a mark of respect 
and compliment to the large section of our countrymen with 
whom Mr. Mitchel was previously identified, to yield to their 
expressed wishes in that regard.” 

After some further conversation of a friendly character, the 
delegation withdrew.—JV. Y. Herald, letter from Washington, 
Oct. 81. 


———_ 


A Novevry i Smp-Buriprxe.—The novel steam-vessel, 
well-known to passengers on the river as the cigar ship, from 
her peculiar shape, will, as at present arranged, be launched 
from the premises of her builders, Messrs. Hepworth, Mill- 
wall, on the 19th inst. An experimental vessel on an entire- 
ly new principle is about to be laid down by an eminent sbip- 
building firm for the projectors, who have patented the in- 
vention. It is described as the light-draught roller-ship, or 
water-chariot. This invention consists in supporting a car or 
vessel above the water levc! on axles or shafts passing through 

hollow drums or cylinders, which are made to revolve 
on their axles by steam or other motive power. The car, or 
vessel, constructed to carry passengers and freight, is sup- 
ported by the buoyancy of the drums, and kept suspended 
above the water level. The advantages of the invention are 
said to consist in increased speed at a much less expenditure 
of motive power and fuel, and, from the light draught of 
water, greater safety from shoal, rocks,&c. Should the theo- 

ve successful on its practical application, it will be 
h useful for the navigation of creeks and rivers where 
v requiring any considerable depth of water cannot be 
used.— Builder, 14th wilt. 


“ ult, 





Tae Orp Woman anv THE Empernorn.—The Emperor 
was enjoying a long walk the o‘her evening, in the company 
of one of the ministers, on the road from Biarritz to Bayonne, 
and attended by his faithtul and devoted pursuivant, the d 
Tom, when he passed an aged woman, clothed in rags, aol 
dragging or rather bending, under the weight of an immense 
bu of dead branches. The Emperor — asking her, 
“ You seem to me to be very old to be still obliged to carr 
so heavy a burden. Where are you going to?” The ol 
woman answered, “We must live. I once had a grandson, 
poor Martial. He always managed to send me a few white 
pieces (silver), which he saved from his pay; but alas! he 
was killed in Italy, and since then I am alone, and without bis 
help. Many persons tell me if the Emperor only knew it he 
would give me something, but it is so difficult to see the 

peror. Un say he is very kind, but I never could tell 
him all this.” The Emperor, evidently touched, said, “ Well 
en yr yr is a piece of 50f. ; just look at the head on it. 
Is it at all like me?” “ Mon Dieu! c’est |'Empereur !” “ Yes, 
ma bonne femme, the Emperor is delighted to have walked 
on this road this evening, and to have an opportunity of 
powers you henceforth with the yension the private 

gave you.” 

Exaitep ZgzaL.—The Gazette de Valais has the following 
interesting communication :—‘ The brothers Platter have the 
intention to make a twelvemonth’s stay on the Col de 8t.- 
Théoduie, where a meteorological station has been erected 
some time. The Col de St.-Théodule is 11,367 feet high; 
only sixteen metres lower, therefore, than the celebrated Col 
du Géant, on which De Saussure, the natural philosopher, 
stayed about a fortnight, in July, 1788, and where bis ob 
servations had such an important result for science, notwith- 
standing the short time during which he could bear to breathe 
on that height. If asojourn of a few short summer days 
could be made profitable to science, how much more may 





be expected by a stay prolonged through all the seasons 
of the year, vided the intentions of the brothers Platter 
can be out, which is a thing to be proved first, as 


attempt of the sort has been made before. It is an under 


which speaks highly for the courage and the ambi- 
the who are not men of learning, but simp! 


Hi 


— yl as such praised for their intrepidity and 
iness. Since the beginning of August they have 
at Zurich; where they study, at the Observatory, the use 
the instruments and the mechanism of the meteorol 
observations. The dwelling, in which the brothers intend to 
winter, consists of a hut, which was destined for 
shelter of travellers in summer. This habitation is 3,300 
feet higher than the Great St. Bernard ; it has been repaired, 
and provided with victuals and fuel. The capenats of the un- 
are paid by Herr Dollfuss, of Mublhausen.” 
We (Ha, Ald.) hope that these scientific ts may find 
cold more endurable at Christmas, at the summit of St.- 
Théodule, than we found it, five years ago, in August. 


ele 


Hi! 
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Tue Paris Exmisrrion or 1867.—The park which will 
surround the Exhibition is to be laid out in the English style 
and will contain an international theatre, and a lawn where 

games ofall nations will be played. There will also be a 
lecture-room, with a laboratory, for the use of an foreign sa- 
vant who may have a new theory to propose. The exterior 
enciente of the park will contain the Agricultural Exhibition, 
with model farms, domestic animals, and exhibitions of hort. 
culture and pisciculture. There are to be twenty entrances, 


HM 


between different parts of the building. The hydraulic ma- 


chines will be on the banks of the Seine. 

Terms oF SuBscRIPTION.—8ix Dollars per Annum. uarterly 
pos Scents. All Ajbion Engravings, $2 each, to Subscriber 
and $3 to non-Subscribers. Youre & MorReLi. 
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The Old World. 

Independently of Lord Palmerston’s death, several items of 
news deserve prominence.—Some further arrests of Fenians 
have been made in Ireland; and it is believed that a special 
Commission will soon assemble in Dublin, to dispose of the 
leaders who have been caught. In view of the extremely in- 
considerable excitement caused on the spot itself, we would 
fain hope that this business will be speedily brought to a 
conclusion.—The Cholera, we regret to say, makes considera- 
ble progress in Europe. At Madrid, its ravages have beeu 
vere severe, amounting, it is rumoured, to five hundred cases 
in a single day. The inbabitants have been agitated and 
alarmed, and thousands have hurried away. In Paris, though 
official reports are with-held or are but partial, a belief gains 
ground that two hundred persons have been smitten, within 
twenty-four hours. In England, the few cases at Epping 
were limited to a set of persons exposed to the pestilential in- 
fluence of stagnant water. The murrain, however, spreads. 
A form of prayer, to be put up in Churches, on this affliction, 
has been set forth by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Queen continues at her private residence in the High- 
lands of Scotland, enjoying excellent health, if one may judge 
by the frequency and extent of the royal rides and excursions 
amid the romantic scenery near Balmoral. A visit of two or 
three days was lately paid by her Majesty to the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole, at Dunkeld, but in the most quiet and un- 
obtrusive manner. Yet, while this simple enjoyment of do- 
mestic life, as contrasted with the pompous habitudes of a 
court, has its good side and commends itself to the approba- 
tion of all her Majesty’s subjects, we regret to add that 
ancther instance bas occurred of inattention to the claims of 
international hospitality, which troubles even the most loyal 
among them. Prince Amadeus,second son of the Kingof Italy, 
has been travelling in England and Scotland as a private 
individual, but has not been invited, ceremoniously or other- 
wise, to Osborne, or Windsor, or Balmoral. A certain degree 
of annoyance hereon is expressed in print; and this will be- 
come more distinct, if the King and Queen of Portugal, who are 
expected in England—their arrival having been prematurely 
reported—should also be excluded from any formal recognition. 
The young Queen, it will be remembered, isa sister of the Prince 
above-named and of the Princess Clotilde, and the King’s 
first wife was a cousin of Queen Victoria. The royal pair 
started from Lisbon for Southampton originally ; but, havy- 
ing met with continued bad weather in the Bay of Biscay, 
they landed somewhere on the coast and made their way to 
Biarritz. Thence, after a brief visit to Napoleon and Eugénie, 
they proceeded to Paris, where they were lodged at the 
Tuileries, the Emperor and Empress following them to 8t. 
Cloud.—To this comparatively unimportant gossip it may be 
added, that the Count Von Bismark has hud an interview 
at Biarritz with the Sovereign of France, the issue of which 
is of course unrevealed ; also, that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are about to visit the French court at Compiégne. 

Let it be recorded furthermore that a considerable ferment 
was caused, for a brief spell, on the Exchanges of London 
and other cities, by a report emanating from the 7imes, to the 
effect that Mr. Seward had adopted a somewhat lofty and of- 
fensive tone in a despatch to Paris concerning the French oc- 
cupation of Mexico. Difficulties between France and the 
United States were immediately conjured up and conned over, 
until some of the 7imes’ rivals, especially Mr. Bright's paper, 
the Siar, undertook in a semi-official way to contradict the 
rumour flatly, and to charge the Times with invention or 
gullibility. This was by way of paying-off the Thunderer for 
the contempt heaped upon the Slar, when the latter gave 
such ready credence to the current list of British subscribers to 
the Confederate loan. The truth, by the way, concerning that 
imposition has now come to light. An out-at-elbows South- 
erner in Paris sold it to Mr. Bigelow, the U.S, Minister,who was 
“sold” thereby, and hasted unconsciously to expose the State 
Department at Washington to the influence of the same 


P'Y | canard. As to the Mexican despatch, we are not altogether con- 


vinced that the 7imes bas, in this instance, been utterly imposed 
upon. It is rather singular that the American public, usually 
favoured with a sight of Mr. Seward’s important diplomatic 
letters long before they can reach their destination, has been 
permitted lately to fumble about the purlieus of the Monroe 
Doctrine, without any written aid from him. 





Arrival of the “ Java.” 

Since the above was in type, the new Cunard steam-ship 
Java has arrived, with Queenstown news to the 22nd ult, We 
have only space to epitomize.—It is semi-officially announced 
that the Queen has entrusted to Earl Russell the vacant Pre- 
miership.—Lord Palmerston will be buried very quietly at 
Romsey, near his own seat, Broadlands, in Hampshire, in com- 
pliance with his own expressed wish.— The cholera is mitigated 
on the Continent, and no prominent mention of it is made in 
England. 

Sir Fenwick Williams is at last gazctted as Lieutenant- 





and it is proposed to establish a communication by railway 


Governor of Nova Scotia. 


THE DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

While the world of lookers-on, and the political parties 
most interested, have been speculating as to the period 
when age and infirmity might bring about our ever-green 
Premier’s retirement, Death has abruptly stepped in and 
pushed aside all calculations. Men and newspapers— 
which are one and the same thing, though the fact is rare- 
ly recognized—were telling over the length of days often 
accorded to sufferers from gout, when there came upon 
the buoyant veteran a catarrh, and in three days all was 
over. Having been taken ill on Sunday the 15th ult., at 
Brockett Hall, in Hertfordshire, the family seat of his de- 
ceased brother-in-law, the late Lord Melbourne, his Lord- 
ship died there on the Wednesday following. Two days 
later, he would have completed his eighty-first year—a 
signal instance of the healthfulness of unceasing occupa- 
tion. Never could he, whose active brain and body are 
now at rest, have experienced 

“ How dull it is om. to make an end, 
_ To rust unburnished, not to shine in use!” 

At the moment of writing, intelligence from London 
does not reach beyond Friday, the 20th ult. ; and the im- 
mediate effect of this event was not then known. Earl 
Ruseell’s name is naturally mentioned, as Lord Palmer- 
ston’s successor ; and indeed the Earl could not continue 
in the Cabinet, unless he occupied the chief place. There 
is none other among the Whigs to whom he could poasi- 
bly be subordinate; therefore, though Lord Granville 
would be a likely man enough to head an administration 
under other circumstances, it cannot be expected that he 
would take precedence of the actual Foreign Secretary. 
Moreover, the Whigs having greatly lost caste before the 
public—and deservedly so—they cannot afford to waste 
their strength in personal strife for leadership. We look 
forward, then, to seeing Lord Russell once more installed 
as Prime Minister, with Lord Clarendon taking from him 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, If this be the only 
change, it is not likely that the Queen’s absence in Scot- 
land will interpose any material delay, though official eti- 
quette may keep back any formal announcement, until 
the remains of the dead statesman are laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, side by side with many British worthies. 

Scant intelligence bas yet come to hand respecting the 
public lamentation over this loss, which seems none the 
less sudden that its occurrence could scarcely have been 
remote. That the grief will be general, and loudly ex- 
pressed, we may not doubt; for Lord Palmerston was es- 
sentially the man of the times and the man of the people. 
Combining in remarkable degree the opposite qualities of 
adroitness and audacity, he carried the nation through 
many perils and some triumphs, impressing upon the 
world at large a consciousness, nay an acknowledgment, 
of lis country’s influence and power. In what corner of 
the earth, civilized or savage, was the name of Palmerston 
unknown? True, he played sometimes upon the hopes, 
sometimes upon the fears, of those with whom he dealt, 
seeming to smile in one place upon despotism and the 
nonsense of divine right, in another to sympathise with 
all the fretfulness of revolutionary movements. Yet 
what was this discrepancy, but the result of his vast ex- 


laid down? Your eloquent John Brights, harping for 
ever on some abstract notion, may be admired—and al! the 
more,the greater the distance trom them—it is your Palmer- 
stons who scan intelligently the complex circumstances of 
an ever-shifting world, and ingrain themselves, by their 
skilful management, into the esteem’of that special portion 
of it with which they are themselves identified. How, in 
the case before us, popular approval had ripened into a 
warm regard, it were utterly needless to point out. Very 
few Englishmen, numerically, came into contact with this 
man, who exercised so potent and magnetic a personal 
influence over even his political enemies ; but to every one 
among Us it was a familiar tale, that the fastidious assem- 
blage, known as the House of Commons, bore daily wit- 
ness to his good-humour, his courtesy, his kindliness of 
disposition, his manliness. “ We all love him,” said his un- 
sympathetic opponent, the late Sir Robert Peel, on the 
floor of the House. The character, thus stamped as it 
were, took straight hold of the national heart. One other 
point also occurs to us. ‘Lhe representative of the people 
continued to the end to represent them. He, who has 
made many Peers, might have made himself one. Wisely, 
for his fame, he remained a Commoner. 

As in duty bound we give place above to a sketch of the 
varied public life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Pal- 
merston. Ah, if we could but have his autobiography, 
with his reminiscenses of Castlereagh and Canning, George 
the Fourth and Alexander of Russia, the old Duke and 
Blucher, Talleyrand and Metternich, Nicholas and Leo- 
pold, Cavour and the living Emperor of the French! 
What intellects he must have fathomed! What greatness, 
what littleness, among exalted personages, must have been 


dead to the living, in anticipation, we repeat, of many 
a tribute to the departed. 
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The Adams-Russell Correspondence. 

When we affirmed, in our last issue, that dates and facts 
utterly refuted the stale charge of British “ precipitancy” 
in awarding belligerent rights to the South, we did not ex- 
pect that “ Historicus,” of the London 7imes, would bring 
bis luminous research and pungent pen to bear upon the 
same point. But he has done so, and we recommend to the 
reader’s notice the irresistible array of his arguments. Not 
to dwell needlessly on an oft-told story, we will only advert to 
Mr. Seward’s application of the term “ neutrals” to the Euro- 
pean powers, on the 2nd of May, 1861—four days defore Earl 
Ruseell announced his intention, eleven days before he car- 
ried it into effect—and to the peculiar allusion, by the Su- 
preme Court of the U. 8., to the birth of Minerva, as appli- 
cable to the Southern Confederacy. The candid American 
reader will admit the hardness of these hits. On the gene- 
ral charge, they completely knock Mr. Adams’s ground trom 
under him. 

Another point, not from “ Historicus,” to which we crave 
attention. Earl Russell has only spoken out plainly, since 
the close of the great civil war left this country with an 
enormous military force,and a prestige of which it is not 
averse to talk. On this, as on other occasions, there was con- 
tinuous forbearance and delicacy—so long as the U. 8. were 
hampered, though we cannot call to mind any corresponding 
fastidiousness of language here. On the contrary, the re- 
mark was common: “wait till we have finished off the 
South, and then we will take up the cudgel.” If Great Bri- 
tain had been actuated by ill-will, or had feared the issue, 
how many opportunities were allowed to slip by! The 
power, that reserves its decided language until the arena is 
clear, is at least not influenced by fear. 

It is difficult to credit the Washington rumour, that the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing is to be despatched as a special envoy to 
Great Britain, in order to effect a settlement of outstanding 
difficulties. Greatly as we approve the idea of such a step, it 
is the choice of the person that staggers us. When a member 
of the Cabinet at Washington, Mr. Cushing publicly offered 
such insults to England that the Queen could hardly be ad- 
vised to receive him. That is one objection. On the other 
hand, since the opening of the war, he has equally shown him- 
self opposed to Mr. Seward’s views. Thatis another. Oon- 
sistency, we are aware, is out of date. Still, the rumour re- 
quires confirmation. 

Mr. Seward, we are glad to learn, has removed certain re- 
strictions laid upon British men-of-war in American ports ; 
but as we never could make out what the restrictions were, nor 
could discover any difference in the ships’ reception, before or 
after their annovacement, we cannot explain the subject fur- 
ther. 





The Fenians at Washington, and in Canada. 

Decidedly the most amusing event of the week is the for- 
mal interview between the President of the United States, 
and the President of the Senate of the newly established Irish 
Republic. If took place,some days since, at the White House, 
and is chronicled by the American papers, so far as we have 
seen, without comment, as though they could not help feeling 
that their honoured Chief Magistrate had been slightly humi- 
liated by the affair. The particulars are generally current, nor 
has the current version of them been contradicted. 

The reports start with the fact, that the notorious Mr. John 
Mitchel has been released from durance by the President, 
in consequence of an application from the Fenian Congress at 
Philadelphia. Thereupon the Fenian Congress at Philadel- 
phia sends special delegates to thank the President, and there 
is a little speech-making on either side. 

Now, if there be any Rip Van Winkle among our readers, 
he will probably throw up his eyes in wonder at the record 
as so far traced. Has the British Minister asked for his pass- 
ports? Will war ensue from. such a formal reception of the 
Queen’s avowed enemies? Such might be his enquiries. 
But he would speedily learn that international susceptibility 
does not now run in the old channels. Nay, we think it not 
at all unlikely that Sir Frederick Bruce and Mr. Seward have 
had a laugh together over this surprising incident, and have 
merrily contested whether the Irish delegates or the Pre i- 
dent had the best of it,in beating about the bush. The Ad- 
dress of the grateful Celts was indeed remarkable for its 
omissions. It forgot to mention by name, or by implication, 
either the Fenians, or their Congress, or the Irish Republic, 
or Great Britain, or an impending revolution, or any of their 
hopes or intentions for the future. It did not even assert that 
their hero (?) bad been set at liberty, in compliance with their 
wishes. It spoke of “ the Convention of Irish-American eciti- 
zens assembled in Philadelphia representing large social 
classes,” and gave its thanks in a very general sense. There 
was; just a little squint at John Mitchel’s patriotism in the 
past, not a glimpse of it as likely to be renewed. This was 
adroit, and was unquestionably arranged beforehand, so that 
Mr. Johnson might not have his “ foreign relations” compro- 
mised. Nor was his Excellency vanquished in the art of say- 
ing nothing. He too omitted every thing that could offend 
anally. He spoke of the Fenian Congress as “ the gentlemen 
who have sent you here.” He informed the delegates from 
the new nation, that the pardon was intendcd “as a mark o1 
respect and compliment to the large section of our country- 
men, with whom Mr. Mitchel was previously identified.” Not 
a word was dropped regarding his brother President at Phila- 
delphia. 


‘Was ever farce more rich? Whatcan be the value of 
the Irish Democratic vote at the pending elections, when the 
President of the U. 8. can stoop to such a mode of humouring 


the voters? What can be the intelligence of these Fenians 
themselves, when they can eccept such evasion as a favour? 
Terrible telegrams are telegraphed hither, day by day, from 
various parts of Canada, by which one would be led to believe 
that the Province is full of alarm and excitement, that the 
military sleep upon their arms, that the Banks have been run 
upon for specie, and that the Fenians in short are about to in- 
vade and occupy in irresistible numbers. Who concocts these 
messages? Why should such twaddle be suffered to appear 
in the columns of decent papers? The editors of these are 
in some sense answerable for the correspondence that they 
print—why not for what comes over the wires? The Cana- 
dian journals, of late date, received at this office, do not in 
any one particular bear out these Fenian inventions. Without 
doubt, the local authorities are aware that fools are abund 


crowded. The occasion was very pleasant. Mr. Brougham’s en- 
trance—as Dr. Savage, in his own comedy of “ Playing with Fire” 
—was greeted with tumultuous and long continued applause, 
whieh evidently came from the hearts as well as the hands of his 
auditors. Such a welcome is not idly bestowed. It is the spon- 

taneous recognition of remarkable talents, and of the charm of 
sympathetic power. That power as an actor Mr. Brougham al- 

ways possessed, in an uncommon degree. Time has not impaired 
it. The h , the ing manliness, the hearty and win- 
ning cordiality, the culture and skill, which long ago won for Mr. 
Brougham a first rank, in his profession and in intelligent public 
esteem, remain unchanged. The part of Dr, Savage—a sensible, 
good-natured physician, who, in the cause of friendship, trifles with 
matrimonial jealousy, and thus illustrates the perils of Playing 
with Fire—gives ample scope to these qualities. Mr. Brougham’s 
— of the character is without a flaw. His old fault— 








here, and that they may be foolish enough to get themselves into | 5 
trouble. But the authorities, we say, are prepared to deal with 
any such. We wish they would commence by arresting a Mr. 
Perrault, M. P. P. for Richelieu, C. E., who seems to have been 
treasonably haranguing his constituents on this wicked and 
senseless scheme. He may be a contemptible fellow; but he 
may do mischief, if suffered to be at large. 

One word more. The N. Y. Herald shows symptoms of 
abandoning the Milesian cause. So at least must we interpret 
its late announcement, that the Fenians are widening their 
basis of operations ; that they will not be content to revolu- 
tionize Ireland, but propose to abolish monarchy in England !! 
Is not this the Heraldic way of inviting ridicule, preparatory 
to withdrawal of its support ? 

The Trouble in Jamaica. 

Few particulars of the insurrection have come to hand; 
bat we hear that several of the white persons in authority 
have been murdered or maltreated, and that the outbreak is 
believed to have been unprovoked.—The one coloured regi- 
ment at Jamaica was not likely to participate in the revolt.— 
For the arrest of the leader, one Paul Bogle, the Govern- 
ment has offered a reward of two thousand dollars.—Two 
Spanish war-ships have gone down from Cuba, to render as- 
sistance.—The greatest difficulty in subduing the vagabonds 
lies in the nature of the ground, which affords opportunity for 
retreat into almost impenetrable fastnesses. 


fAusic, 


Notwithstanding what was hinted in these columns, last week, 





> | on New York preference for spectacular effect and sweetness long 


drawn out, we are happy to record the progressive and genuine 
success of ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare.” The audiences steadily in 
creased in number at the third and fourth performances; and it 
may not be doubted that an admiring crowd will throng the 
matinée at the Academy, this afternoon, when this delightful 
novelty will once more be given. Its charm is not only felt and 
recognized at once ; it takes stronger hold, as the ear becomes ha- 
bituated to the notes. At the same time, excellent as was the 
rendering at the very outstart, this has improved on each re- 
presentation ; and in the end it may be said with truth that the 
parts appear to be precisely fitted, dramatically and ically, to 


1 as to sustaining the illusion of the stage— 
seems to have been entirely thrown aside. In other words, Dr. 
Savage does not personate John Brougham. This supremacy of 
the artistic element is—of course—the primary condition of good 
acting. But this and all conditions are fulfilled, in such a per- 
fectly natural portraiture of character as Mr. Brougham’s Dr. 
Savage. Its general effect is indicated in these words. Its spe- 
cial merits are found in the actor’s quick and thorough compre- 
hension of humorous situations, quaint contrasts, and the capaci- 
ties of dialogue, and in his rare skill in the use of facial expression. 
No actor, that I have ever seen, uses the face and the voice with 
more lete freed and 'y. There is no disguise in 
Mr. Brougham’s acting—no immobility of countenance, no con- 
cealment of features, no trick of speech. He acts under the 
northern light, and he speaks the English Janguage with a preci- 
sion and purity that are positively deliclous—to ears which are 
habitually worried by the metallic voices and shrill tones of 
America. (N.B.—I am an American myself—so the Anglophobist 
need not here carp at English arrogance of opinion. After hearing 
American voices for nearly thirty years, I hope I am duly grateful 
in being able to hear at all.) Mr. Brougham has the Irish accent, 
itis true; but that is memorable for its richness. Altogether, 
the return of this actor to the New York stage isan auspicious 
event, and an augury of genuine pleasure. There are actors who 
make one think of Mr. Emerson’s poem—which every man and 
woman ought to know by heart—on “ Fate.” Mr. ugham is 
one ofthem. The venerable goddess has clearly destined him to 
prosperous paths and the crown of roses, and one may say of him, 
as Mr. Emerson’s poem says of the chosen, 





Surely he carries a talisman, 
Under his tongue. 

One other event has a little disturbed the placid surface of 
theatrical life—namely, the “‘ strike’’ of the orchestral performers. 
These melodious gentlemen have become discordant on the sub- 
ject of salary. The facts need not be recapitulated. ‘“‘ More money, 
or no more fiddling,"’ is the comprehensive war-cry of the sons of 


~| Apollo, I am assured that they break a contract, in this precipate 


action—but, details of private business do not concern the public, 
which is only affected by the sight of revolutionized orchestras. 
The piano-forte has assumed a dignified position at several of the 
theatres—notably at the Winter Garden, where the orchestra con- 
sists of Miss Carlotta Shaw. It would not, perhaps, be bad po- 
licy for the managers entirely to replenish their bands with fe- 
male performers. Lovely women are generally more agreeable 
to contemplate than withered Teutons, Besides—this would be 





the very individuals who fill them.—The trio in the third Act, 
in the course of which the cobbler-doctor Crispino and the quack- 
doctor Mirabolano quiz each other in genuine Italian byffo style, has 
become an established favourite, affording as it does an ample 
oceasion for the vis comica of the Signors Rovere and Bellini. 
From the former indeed, some such display of it might have been 
expected ; but the latter is so commonly seen and heard in grand 
and serious réles, that his abounding humour herein is no less 
strange than acceptable.—Received with almost equal applause is 
the lively duet sung, with a sort of dancing accompaniment, by 
Crispino and his young wife Annetta, when the poor fellow has 
been rescued from death and ruin by the Fairy.-As to Miss Kellogg, 
whose singing throughout this Opera we have already pronounced 
perfect, there is not a word to be added to that record, or taken 
from it. Thegrace, delicacy, and precision of her delivery mark 
a most satisfactory development of the musical intelligence, that 
she manifested from the commencement of her career; while as 
to her acting, we must own that the apparent non-chalance. 
that struck us at first, was in reality but an instinctive grasping 
of the part, which it would be impossible to render more 
naturally and more winsomely ,and with {a more complete 
comprehension of its requirements. Really, the young artist, who 
can—without models before her—create two such utterly dissimilar 
réles a8 those of Marguerite and Annetta, may be justified in high 
aspirations, and look to it to ruffle it with the best in the fashionable 
Operatic circles of Europe. Nature has not given to Miss Kel- 
logg the physical power or the sympathetic organization of a 
Pasta or a Grisi; but wer ber the Mad Persiani of a by- 
gone day, and her place is certainly vacant. 

The season of the Philharmonic Society may be fairly said to 
commence to-day, with the last rehearsal in the morning, and the 





first performance at night, of its opening Concert. The occasion 


is full of interest. 

Nor of inferior interest will be Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
Symphony Soirées, which will be inaugnrated on Saturday next, at 
Irving Hall, and which promise much enjoyment to the genuine 
lovers of the old masters and the young disciples. 

Mr. Grover promises us a German Opera.—Mr. Grau has gone to 
Chicago, with a powerful Operatic troupe, and we shall probably 
have him here, when Mr. Maretzek transfers his company else- 
where.—The three Brothers Formés are to be heard.—Strains 
vocal and instrumental are advertised for almost every night in 
the week.—In short, the musical season opens with copious 
material, despite the strike of theatrical orchestras, and the bray- 
ing of the N. Y. Herald on their bebalf. 





Brama. 


Mr. John Brougham, returning to America after an absence of 
upwards of four years, made his first appearance here, on Monday 





evening last, at the Winter Garden. The house was densely 


pening a new ch 1 for genuine labour. As to musical skill— 
the lovely women, not infrequently, possess it, in a much greater 
degree than the unlovely men. The “strike” would result well, 
indeed, should it result in thus prospering tue Fair. 

“Strikes’’—like death—usually teach this lesson : 
fancy that his place cannot be filled! 

1 am not sure that the dramajwould not prosper as well as it has 
hitherto done, even if wholly deprived of the sister magic of 
Music. At any rate, the long leg and big body of the bass-viol 
would no longer obstruct one’s view of the stage. That Music is 
divine, that once it made the trees dance and inspired even 
the flinty hearts of rocks, that, having once been a “heavenly 
maid,” it must needs now be a celestial old lady—these, of 
course, are truths incontrovertible. But it is an equally incon- 
trovertible truth that music has been far too much mingled with 
the drama, in modern times. To heighten the effect of tragedies 
—like ** Macbetb,”’ for example—it may, sometimes, be used with 
equal wisdom and taste. But, as an accompaniment to conversa- 


let no man 


*| tions in comedy, or grand elimaxes in drama, it is simply a nuis- 


ance. And the nuisance ought to abated. 

I append an item for managers. An English lady, Mrs. Prosser, 
who has played successfully in England, and had much experience 
of the stage, is now in this city, and is in quest of an engagement. 
Her claims are worthy of attention. She gave a private Dramatic 
Reading, on Thursday evening,*before a select and not uncritical 
company, and—as I hear from a friend, whose judgment is rarely 
biassed by kindness—she evineed both talent and culture. 

MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancices. 


Lord Monck arrived at Spithead, from Quebec, in the 
Himalaya troop-ship, on the 8th ult. His Satay wn proceeded 
immediately to town.————Bir Grey has appointed 
Mr. David Masson, of University College, London, to the 
chair of rhetoric and English literature Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, vacant by the death of phar mae a Mr. 
Masson was the first Editor of M Fe ang Dr. 
Hanna was his chief competitor. eet Dudley, bette: 
known as Lord Ward, and at one time the lessee or J here 
controller of one of the Italian Opera Houses in London, has 
been raising objections to having secular music in Worcester 

ral, on of a festival. The point is ex- 
tensively canvassed in print, as his Lordship has much local 
influence and is a well-known musical amateur.——-——Mr. 
John Lovell, the well-known publisher at Montreal, got a 
silver medal at the Dublin Exhibition for cheap and good 
Among other natural singularities of 











cational works. 

the present a which may or may not be connected with 
the murrain and other ics, it is said that wasps have 
disappeared, in one of England, throughout the sum- 
mer.—————At the late ceremonial in the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion building, on occasion of the declaration of the awards of 
the jurors, Duke of Leinster presided. were 
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& half dollar for an article he wants, but which could be 
bough: for a quarter; a woman buys a half-dollar article for 
& quarter, though she does not want it at all———One of the 
most popular exhibitions at St. Petersburg, just now, is an 
English sailor, who professes to have been tattooed wi in 
captivity among the savages of one of the Pacific Islands, and 
re Phebe tallest of the big trees, of California is 908 fect 
e tallest e big trees of Californ lee 
high ; and 60 feet Geetaiibvenss, six feet above the roots.-—— that department of the regiment ever since. An article on 
American buyers spent a million of dollars in the Toronto mar- | the ‘ Northwest appeared in the Atheneum of Octo- 
ket, last month.—-——T hat able and brilliant lecturer, Mr. | ber 20, 1860, wherein 1 am mentioned as a private, which I 
Henry Giles, being too ill to take the field this season as a 


ap was at that time. I soe take the opportunity a o 
lecturer, his wife p to deliver his lectures for him.-—— | 12 answer to your critic's objection respecting the 

Mr. Theodore Eisleld, long and well known here as conductor | P&y’s Artillery, that my work = professes to treat of the 
of the New York and Philbarmonic concerts, has been ap- Fr 


yal Artillery to the date of their amalgamation with the 
pointed kapellmeister to the Duke of Nassau, and has entered | Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Artilleries. I cannot 
on his duties. Miss Meta Brevoort, of New York, re- 


> ras, y expect 
you to publish this letter, but I should feel obliged if, out of 
cently made the ascent of Mont Blanc, being the ninth lady 


respect to the well-known abilities of the officers of we 
who bas performed this feat. Her whole party nearly lost | Artillery, you would be kind enough to mt rap op 
their lives during the descent. 


that the author of ‘ England's Artillerymen’ is y & sergeant, 
A 
Obituary. 


and not a lieulenant, as stated in the Atheneum of August 12, 
—James A, BRowNE, Sergeant R. A. Band.” 
, It is stated from Calcutta that preparations to invade 
Dr. WORCESTER, THE LExicozaPHER.—Dr. Joseph Emer- | Bhootan continue, though the Gongranent at home has not 
son Worcester, the renowned lexicographer, died at his resi-| yet sanctioned the advance. if Gen. Tytler is well enough, 
dence, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 27th ult., 81. | he will probably command the whole force of 7,000 men— 
He was born in Bedford, N. H., and qetuns at Yale Col- | 3 900 on the frontief, and 2,000 forming each of the columns. 
lege, in 1811, and for several years after taught school. In| yy 80th, at Darjeeling, is likely to furnish four companies 
1819, he moved to Cambridge and published a number of} for the left column.——The Duncan, on her way to Jamaica, 
works on geography and history. In 1827, he issued his first | with the 17th from Halifax, is expected to put into Bermuda, 
work on le phy, from which time till his death he de-| where some companies of the regiment now serving in that 
voted the principal portion of his time to this branch of lite-| garrison will be embarked.—The Himalaya, troop-ship, from 
rature. In 1860, after more than thirty years mostly spent in| the St. Lawrence, arrived safely at Spithead, on the 8th ult 
lexicographical studies and labours, he ag to the world his | ___« very interesting ceremony took place at the Hulme 
chief work, “A Dictionary of the English Language.” He | cayairy barracks on the 10th—the presentation of new colours 
also published many other literary and scientific treatises. |t) the Scots Greys by Sir Sydney Cotton.—The soldier, 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Brown University and Currie, who deliberately shot Major De Vere, has been exe- 
Dartmouth College, was a Fellow of the American sey cuted at Maidstone; not at Chatham, where the crime was 
of Science, a corresponding member of the —— cone | committed.—Major-Gen. Cunynghame has succeeded Ma- 
cal Society of London, and a member of other learned es. jor-Gen. Ridley in the command of the Dublin division. — 
ee s jieut.-Col. Fraser, V.C., comman the 11th Hussars, now 
VINCENT WALLACE, THE ComPposeR.—This esteemed mU- | stationed at York, is suffering from a total loss of voice. The 
sician, after long illness, died in the South of France, on the| pymerous instances of loss of voice and distressing hoarseness 
12th ult. He was born in Waterford, Ireland, in 1815, and a8 | should lead to the more frequent use of trumpet and at 
his father was a military band-master he had early opportuni- field-days, in order, if possible, to afford the —— a 
ties of musical instruction. When but fifteen years old he} relief from so distressing a strain.—By the death of Major- 
could play on every instrument in the orchestra. When | Gen. M‘Duff, Cols. Dunne, M.P., and Vassall, unattd., obtain 
eighteen years old he went for his health to N. 8. Wales, and | the hon. rank of major-gen.; and Col. Sparks, C.B., inspect- 
after engaging in - oy pursuits — giving concerts. | ing field officer at Dublin, becomes a major-gen. on the fixed 
He travelled through South America and Europe, concertizing | estabt.—Six French Canadian cadets who recently gra- 
with success. His first opera was “ Maritana,” and few of his| duated in the military school of the Province, are to be 
later works equal it in its flow of charming melody. ‘“ Ma-| about to leave for Mexico, in order to take service in the Im- 
tilda of Hungary,” “Gulnare,” “Loreley,” “The Maid of perial army.—Tbe Moniteur de ? Armée announces the death 
Zurich” and “ Olga,” were his next works. In 1849 he was|of Co], Andrew Kennedy, Commander of the of 
affected with blindness. He went to Brazil, and thence com-| Honour, at Landerneau. 1. Kennedy was appointed to the 
ap aoe ee A ever wenaiied enact command of the 33rd Regiment in 1860, and was indebted for 
wane ’ »| hi lely to his own me: 
esa St ie, ea | lass Amor Wen”, Wan ye ao | Pin to gu, reine Ho 
counts, crowded with visitors. The Fenians, it seems cause a ag prolific composer for the age ge very ‘tions henlohe as a private in 1825. He made four campaigns in the 
sensation every where, save at home. Another re-| 0! bis arrangements, variations, and orig nal compositions | Morea, and fourteen in Algeria, and particularly distinguished 
pudiator. Lady Georgiana Fane states there is not the - a —_ a ee in this city. It is eal a himself in the expedition against Kabylia 1857, under 
slightest foundation for the statement that has been made in mportant posthumous work, in an opera entitle “ Estrel Marshal Randon. oe 
several newspapers, that she invested £15,000 in the Confed- 
erate Loan. ——Punch is cruelly dull. His best joke of 
late records acricket match between eleven bachelors and 
eleven spinsters, muting in a tie——_————The great Jumna 
Railway Bridge near Allahabad has been opened for traffic, 
bringing Delbi two hours nearer to Calcutta. The Hirdoo 
now makes his pilgrimage from Calcutta to his holy kari, 
Benares, by a third-class return ticket for £1 4s., which is at 
the rate of forty-five miles for ashilling. Excursion trains 
from Calcutta to Delhi and back, a distance both ways of 
2,040 miles, carry second-class passengers at about three 
farthings a mile, with liberty to take luggage and two ser- 
vants at a charge of no more than a farthing a mile for each. 
Tamburini has retired from bis beautiful villa at 
Sévres, near Paris, proposing to pass his latest years at a 
emal! chateau near Bergamo, in Lombardy ——_——_ We have 
fcannounce the intended retirement of Lord Stamford from 
the turf. All the horses in training, the nee ye and, in 
fact, the entire stud, with the exception of brood mares, will 
be brought to the hammer by Messrs. Tattersall. The turt has 
become euch a focus of gambling, that we cannot wonder 


delivered by the Duke, Ear! Russell, the Earl of Meath, Lord 
Houghton, the Lord Chancellor, and Sir R. Peel ————— 
Queen Isabella of Spain has given another instance of gene- 
rosity. Some time ago she relinquished a portion of her in- 
come, in consequence of the low state of the public exche- 
uer. She has now renounced a further portion, and has ordered 
the amount of the,Civil List so saved shal! be devoted to the 
sufferers by the cholera and by the flood which took place some 
months since, A Bombay Punch has just been estab- 
lished at that place, making some good local and general jokes 
in print and pencil.— —A marriage is said to be on the 
tapis between Prince de ja Tour d’Auvergne, Ambassador 
from France to Great Britain, and Lady Alice Hill, daughter 
of the Marquis of Downshire. —As the London news- 
papers have long complained without effect against the heavy 
charges pels by them for telegraj hic news, a scheme is under 
contemplation in the form of a “ News Telegraph Company,” 
with a capital of £100,000.—-——Mr. Gladstone is expected 
to deliver a lecture to the students of Edinburgh University 
early this month, on the close of his second term of two years 
as Lord Rector. Thomas Carlyle is spoken of as his possible 
successor in the Rectorship. —-~-The building of the new 
reading room of the Imperial Library, in Paris, is rapidly ap- 
peeneiing completion. It will be lighted by nine cupolas, de- 
corated with landscapes, bas-reliefs, caryatides, &c., and there 
will be tables for 1,000 or 1,200 readers. It is on the plan 
of the reading room of the British Museum. 
The Marquis de Beliune, author of the sensation romance, 
“ De Mademoiselle Bertha,” which was published in La Reoue 
de Paris about twelve months since, has just surprised his 
friends and Paris literary circles by entering the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. Not long ago one of his pieces had considerable 
success at the most difficult of all Paris theatres, the Odéon. 
The author is brother to a duke, and is but twenty-five years 
ofage. His friends say, however, that he has long had an 
inclination for a monk’s life,and only waited until he had at- 
tained the proper age. ——Three hundred smal! vessels 
have been on along spree, in Prussia. The summer droughts 
almost entirely dried up the river of that name, on which 
Berlin stands, and there was not enough water to float the 
craft up to the capital, or Cown to the sea. The Cesare- 
witch Stakes at Newmarket were won by Capt. King’s Sal- 
pinctes, the favourite of a not very interesting lot of twenty- 
seven horses that ran.—— A substitute for rags in the 
manufacture of paper has been discovered by M. Camin- 
ade, for which he has obtained a patent. According to him, 
the root of fhe lucern plant when dried and beaten shows 
thousands of very white fibres, which form an excellent paste 
for papermakers, and may be substituted for rags.—— 
The ton Saturday Press saye Gen. Kilpatrick is the best 
general to put down the Fenians. —~Indefatigable and 
needy Lamartine has been arranging the “ Flor d’Aliza,” one 
of his sentimental tales, as the libretto of an opera for the 
Opéra Comique of Paris. The composer’s name we do not 
know.——_———-A new work by Rajah Brooke, the famous 
Governor of Sarawak, descriptive of ten years’ residence in 
the eee is announced. It will contain numerous beauti- 
ful 






















































































































































Arup. 

A Mopgst Discramer.—The following letter appeared 
in a late number of the Atheneum. “In justice to the officers 
of the Royal Artillery, 1 beg to inform you I am not‘ 
Browne,’ as stated in your recent article on ‘ England’s Artil- 
lerymen.’ I was enlisted into the Band of the Royal Artillery 
in 1848 (being then ten years of age), and I have remained in 


—_—. 


















































War Orrice, Oct. 10.—Rl Artil: Maj-Gen Higgins to 
Commt. v Lt-Gen Gordon, dec. Coldstream Gds: En and Lt 
Ed Archibald Hamilton to be Lt and Capt, v Brand, who ret ; 
Hon L Payn Dawnay to be En and Lt. 16th Ft: En Reid to 
Lt, v Stabb, dec ; Gent Cadet A M Paterson to be En. 
agg Ay v Hale, who ret; Gent Cadet E L D 
be En. 60th: Lieut. Dogherty, h-p late Turk Con, to be 
Moodie, prom; En Turner to be Lt, v Dogherty, who ret; 
Blackwood Price to be En.—Brevet. By death vacancies : : 
Gen Sabine to be Lt-Gen; Cols 8t George and Crawford, R 
to be Maj-Gens. Lt-Col Collinson, R E, to be Col, having com 


qual serv. — 
Navy. 


Tue CHANNEL FLEET —The Channel Squadron, under com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Sir 8. Dacres, has ordered from 
Berehaven to Queenstown. The presence of so powerful a 
force on the coast of Ireland must not be regarded in the light 
of a threat to awe, into peaceable ways, the 

of the people who have dubbed themselves with the name of 
Fenians, but should be looked upon rather as a —s 
to the Irish nation, it evidently being the desire of \- 
ment that our fellow-subjects on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel should participate with the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Weymouth, and other English ports, in the 
benefits which must necessarily arise from gn > 
their waters of a large naval force.—Army and Navy Gasette. 


s 
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Hon. ArcutBaLp McLran.—Yesterday evening, the Hon. 
Archibald McLean, President of the Court of Error and A 
peals, breathed his last at his residence, on Peter-street, in thi 
city. He was in his 75th year, and has gone t his rest full of 
years, and full of honours. He was born in the old eastern 
district, which included Stormont, Dundas, and Glengarry, 
and practised law in Cornwall. If we mistake not, the Hon. 
J. 8. Macdonald studied in his office. By diligence, ability, 
and that high rectitude which was so eminently a characte 
tic, Mr. M attained eminence in his profession ; and pas- 
sing from the bar to the bench, he was equally successful. 
J me do for many years, and then Chief Justice, he was at the 
time of his on esident of the Court of Error ani Appeals. 





ashes 





A WarerLoo Vereran.—Captain Crawford, of Wark- 
worth, formerly of the 2nd , or Royal Scots Greys, 
expired at Liverpool, lately. This gallant officer was one of 
the best cavalry soldiers in the Bri Army, and had seen, 
when he retired on —~ 1849, fifty years’ service in the 

; - above famous regiment, having himself with the 
at gentlemen abandoning it in disgust. ——The | soldier's harness when buta stripling. He was nominated 
Charleston Courier, some little time since, mentioned Adjutant on the field of Waterloo, oo delighted to tell of the 
the arrival, at that port, of a propeller, 87 tons | dashing style in which the lamented Hamilton led the Gre: 
burthen, and drawing only 18 inches water. She made | into action in the celebrated charge that helped to turn the 
the passage from New York in 5 days and 4 hours.—-—— | tide of battle on the memorable 18th of June. One of the most 
It is expected that the Prince of Wales will lay the founda- ul and touching compliments ever accorded to an of- 
tion-stone of the Albert Museum at Exeter. cer was paid to ©: Crawford by his old regiment when 
The Legislature of Victoria has voted £5,000 for the purchase | jast quartered: in Edinburgh. The whole of the Greys 
« a“ large + <y- telescope, es — ——— are = marched into George-square, ‘drew up opposite the house hg 

made in that colony.————Shakspeare tells us that “the ; * 
quality of mercy is not strained ;” yet it was recently an- welch he was 6 guest cad Geluied Bim with duo ailltaryhen 





A Srep iy Tue Rienut Drrection.—The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have decided upon issuing to all H. M.’s ships 
foreign stations, for the use of the crews, a certain number 
weekly papers and monthly publications. This isa 
step on the part of their Lordships, and must be prod 
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- our. of much good. Now that it is done, the wonder is that it 
nounced at bene he Ui md ema oftce| at ar Hl, Fenicon, te Rex, Hugh Stowl, M.A. rector of| was not one before. The lat of te pst be wea 
eeanntt ned imaneeh tiene tnaie ention ond ‘brist Church, Salford, and Hon. Canon of Chester. He was one has not 


ae oo ee a eee ~vef is a varied one, and we are glad to find that Punch 
» oO e mos rominen oO! Vange party — Di . 
Pad finally got accepted for the Theatre Frangais, a drama of | pular preacher, and platform orator. He was also a Ls ha Qe. been forgotten.— Ditto. 
which that famous beauty under the Directory, Madame Tal- | turer, and Exeter Hall (says a London paper) was always crowded 
lien, was to be the leading character. There are ex'ant many | when it was announced that the lecture for the Young Men’s 
branches of the Cabarrus family, to whom such a liberty taken | Christian Association was to be given by him.—aAt Nice, after 
with their relative was by no means acceptable, and a formal 


seven years’ illness, Henri Ernst, the ebrated violinist. He 
injunction has been applied for, by the Prince and Princess de | ¥#* bor at Brann, in Moravia, in 1814.—At Holloway, Rear Ad- 
Chimay.—— The Proprietor of the Paris Hippodrome 


— Keele. He entered the Navy in 1807, and was Midshipman of 
has been adjudged, by the Tribunal of Commerce, to pay a| after an ae y= ~ then b tne us riguta Constiiotion at 
large sum as an indemnity for breaking off his engagement 
with some parties who had supplied him with animals for 


Tormarton Rectory, F. H. Le Mesurier, Commr. K.N.—At Nund- 
kote, Punjab, E Dudley Oliver, Captain 5ist t Infantry.—At 

bull-fights, and had brovght over to Paris, at his request, a| Jodrell Lele 

number of toreadores. The Tribunal took the occasion to re- 


Hall, Cheshire, Egerton h, Esq, of the West Hall, 
Sanato 
mark that the speculation failed, not through any want of 


High Leigh, and Jodrell Hall.—At the Parasnauth, 

Be 4 tw Lawless, Assist m H. M.’s 238d Regt.—At 
courage or skill in the arena, but simply because the Parisian 
ablic had no taste for such exhibitions. We are glad to hear 


Feltham, Charles Richardson, LL.D., Author of “A New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,”’ and other philological works, 
Osorius, the mediseval preacher, was very happy | Judges of H M. High Co 


in his 9lst year.—At Poona, = —_ Fo Esq., one of the 

Saar . urt of Bombay.—At Holyhead, sud- 

in his similes. To him is due the striking thought that the | denly, Capt. R. Hawkins Risk, RN— ai Brighton, ‘Admiral Main. 
pulses of the heart, which one hears as one lies in bed, are the | waring, who entered the navy in 1799. He was midshipman of 
strokes of two wood-cutters, Flux and Reflux, engaged, night | the Roebuck in the dition to Egypt in 1801: and been in 


The Duncan, 81, carrying the flag of Sir James How, 
to sail from Halifax tor Jamaica, on Saturday last. e 
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British N. A.——The Zebra, 17, has 

Plymouth Sound from the West coast of Africa, 

uence of much sickness among her crew.——The 

Capt. Hewett, V.C., under orders for China, being 

at Portsmouth with two one-pounder rifled 

guns with their ammunition. hey are intended for 

service, or as «wivel pieces on the ship’s bulwarks. In 
this same description of gun is already y in use, 

not on board H. M. ships, and has a very bigh charac- 

ter for range, accuracy, and destructive power.—— 

yo the ‘Pacific oom 78 trota Obie Dart, 5. 
17, aciic ; , 'y na; 

from West Coast of Africa; Galatea, 26, and Liffey, 39, from 

the West Indies.——The officers of the have been 
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and day, in laying their axesto the root of the tree of life within, | *tive service until 1841, 
——Twelve newspapers have migrated from Turin 








theatrical entertainments in the Hall, at St. 
to Florente, in consequence of the change of capital. - Appotutuents. aok to the great i of the citizens, ———Rear- 
Mr. Oscanyan has postponed till May next the execution of A Sur 8. Lushington is to be a Vice-Adml. on 
his project for a ten months voyage, through the Medi-|_ 3. G. Norton, Esq., to be Puisne Judge, and W. F. ar 2 the Res. List. on i 
terranean and the Black Seas, for such subscribers to| Smith, Esq., to be Solicitor-General for British Guisna —A. J. | Greenwich Hospital.—P.S. We alluded, last week, to the 
the enterprize as choose to pay two thousand dol-| iit "kcmoe, Eat. So be Aenea gh 4y — 4 gurt of | probability of the accompanying the to Ja- 
lars each, and so make up a party. He proposes to visit | (siand of Vancouver.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J "Gaspard Le sant to | maica. We now find that the Sphinz:6, takes two companies 
all the principal points and classic sites along the E be a K.C.B.—Col. Ord, Governor of the Bermudas; R. . 


uropean, 
Asiatic, and African shores.———_—An extremely doubiful 
s‘ory is now called a “ Philadelphiad’—so much untrustworthy 
“ news” has come by Way of Philadelphia. The differ- 
ence between the sexes may be indicated thus: A man gives 


Esq., H. M. Consul-Gen. at Tunis ; and E. W. Esq. 
Consul-Ge at N to be Companion of the Bath. Archibald 
] Bes tine dvocate, to be Sheriff of Edinburgh, v. J. T. 








PRoMOTIONS. : J M Bruce to Miger, v inv.— 
Lirst 'B Hivtchins to Vasorta Gorgecus’ digve te Bunt, 3 
Hudson to Mgard, addl. 
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THE ALBION. 





New Publications. 

Whoever knows—and who does not?—-the old, fanciful 
stories which are the delight of childish minds, is aware that 
they are, too often, meagre in incident, clumsy in construc- 
tion, and unsatisfactory in climax and result. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the story of Little Red Riding-Hood. It possesses a 
curious fascination for children ; yet, in the old version, it is 
coarsely patched together,and it ends in needless tragedy. Many 
another instance of kindred infelicity might becited. Happily 
the idea of remodelling the best of those old stories, and at- 
tiring them in garb more attractive still to juvenile taste, oc- 
curred some time ago to one of the cleverest of American 
writers, Mr. R.H. Stoddard. We nave previously called atten- 
tion to that poet’s version of Riding-Hood—in which poetic 
ornament and a happy termination add new charms to an old 
story—and we have now to note that Mr. Stoddard has done, 
with even greater skill and better effect, the same kind office 
for the tale of The Children in the Wood. A handsorhe quarto, 
from the publishing house of Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, 
brings us his poem, which, based upon the old and well- 
known ballad, is yet a thousand times better than that meagre 
work. In the first place, it is much larger—containing seven- 
husidred and seventy-six lines—and, having a wider scope, is 
suitably elaborated in every portion. In the second place it 
proceeds upon the correct assumption that children are not 
unappreciative of poetic effects. Thus its plan comprehends 
contrasts, and accessories, and fanciful images. Lastly, its 
versification is extremely musical. The first part describes 
the home of the Children, and their happy infancy, passed 
under the care of wise and loving parents, That home is 
portrayed as a stately mansion, situated “ where Norfolk 
fronts the northern sea ;” and a felicitous descriptive stanza 
thus suggests the happiness of life therein. The allusion is to 
the parents. 

In this ancestral house of peace 
They passed their wedded hours, 

They guessed ’twas winter by the wind 
And summer by the flowers; 

But summer, winter was the same, 
To-day, the day before : 

The only change was in their hearts, 
Where love was more and more. 

An equally felicitous description of the children—Arthur 
and Jane—and of their childish sports, completes this sunny 
picture, in which the poet has suggested the romance not less 
than the ineffable innocence of childhood. 

Pea teera Tom tant & Waa 
Above the twisted chimney stalks, 
Where swallows built their nests : 
They saw them darting in and out 
ith bits of moss and straw, 
And rooks fly home, when eve was come, 
With noisy “ Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

Then a shadow steals over the sunshine. The parents be- 
gin to sicken and droop. Exposure to rain, when returning 
from a wedding-feast, accelerates their illness, till, one morn- 
ing, they are unable to rise from bed. Then the uncle is sent 
for. He arrives; the dying parents make known to him their 
last wishes, bid farewell to their children, and, clasped in each 
other’s arms, pass out of mortal life together. Thirty-six 
stanzas complete this part of the poem. The second part re- 
lates the life of the children, at their uncle’s house, and the 
catastrophe that ultimately befell them. 


When prayers were said and hymns were sung, 
The last, last look was given, 
And what was Earth’s returned to Earth, 

And what was Heaven’s to Heaven ; 


The Uncle took the orphans home, 
Not to their darkened Hall, 
But to his own house— 


which, we are told, was at Yarmouth, and was much plainer 
and humbler than that of his dead brother. Here were no 
lawns, nor parks, nor rich carpets, nor decorated halls; but 
rush-strewn floors, instead, and straggling trees, their branches 
being blown all one way, by the wind from the ocean. Here 
the children, gradually becoming reconciled to their new 
abode, played in the neighbouring orchard, and fed the 
robins with cherries—a skilful expedient of the poet’s art, to 
account for the subsequent almost human tenderness shown 
by the robins toward the bodies of the poor orphans, 
when lying unburied in the woods. The accessories of 
scenery, in this part of the poem, are also notable, for their 
poetic tinge, and verisimilitude. 

Before the house the river ran 

Tbe many-winding Yare, 


A long bri crossed it on the left, 
The town itself was there, 


Old, time-dark buil apd tepend, 
the Toasts and | ships. 

Farther, the basin of the sea, 

ae and ey ny Le! hadi 

ere came in from foreign 

Or left the land behin: 

With snowy sails and coloured flags, 
And sailors on the shrouds; 

Above, the ocean of the sky, . 
Where sailed great fleets of clouds. 


These, and similar strokes of art, in the portrayal of the 


daily fe of Arthur and Jane, serve to give reality to the 
story, stimulating the memory through the imagination, and 
thus leaving a lasting impression upon the youthful mind. 


But the stream of events does not long run smoothly with 


the little orphans. Their Aunt is kind, but their Uncle soon 
becomes moody. He thinks of the fortune which might be 
his, but for these children ; and he wishes them dead. At 
length, one night, as he stands moodily at a window, looking 


them creeps into his mind. The stanza, descriptive of this 
conception of crime, is couched in appropriately striking 


” While standing there he was aware 
Of something in the night : 
At first tis a felt than seen, 
At last it comes in sight. 
It draws toward him through the dark, 
It sails without a wing. 
It is a blacker Night in t— 
Au Evil, Evil Thing! 
But the thought lodges in the cruel Uncle’s heart, and 
thenceforth he only seeks for means to rid himself of 
the hapless orphans, These, meanwhile, neglected and 
lonesome, find enjoyment in feeding the robinas with 


now and then at the open door of the ale-house, wherein sail- 


scribe what the orphans thus see and hear, and constitute the 
most picturesque part of the poem. One gets here a glimpse 


of Queen Elizabeth—men who had sailed round the world 


a happy idea with Mr.Stoddard, to introduce this picture,which, 
though episodical, greatly enhances the charm of naturalness 
in his poem. But the orphans are soon summoned away from 
all their little pleasures. Two ruffians arrive, hired by the 
cruel uncle, ostensibly to convey Arthur and Jane to London, 
there to be educated, but really to murder them. From this 
point the story runs rapidly on to its close. The men, having 
started on their journey with the childrea, and reached a place 
in the forest convenient for their direful purpose, quarrel over 
their work. One desires to spare the children’s lives—the 
other to kill them. At length, heated by dispute, they fight 
together, and the former kills the latter. But the orphans 
are only saved from a death by violence, to perish by hunger 
and cold. The merciful ruffian deserts them in the wood. 
For a while they wander about, picking and eating black- 
berries. At last they liedown to sleep, and, locked in each 
other’s arms, they too pass away upon the unknown road. 
But a robin, who had followed them, and marked their fate, 
had returned and informed her comrades, and so 

ase Wiiaresnaetaner TM 

So many, and with breasts so bright, 

The trees were all aflame! 
They flew in flocks from out the east 
wore its morn! 


To where the poor, dear c ildren lay, 
Amid the darkness—dead. 


Locked in each other’s little arms, 
Hushed, pale, and icy chill ; 
The night-dew heavy on their hair, 
Their hearts forever still! 
“ They must not lie uncovered here,” 
The piteous robins said, 


Who s' pr = with simple rites. 
The b of the dead. * ‘ 


They flew to east, they flew to west, 
They gathered, one and all, 
The prettiest leaves that they could find 
To make the children’s pall : 
With pious care they strewed the leaves 
On cheek and brow and breast, 
Till they had raised a funeral mound, 
To mark their place of rest. 
The bad-hearted uncle, meanwhile, tormented by conscience, 
and beset by continual misfortune, loses all the property thus 
wickedly gained, and dies in misery. Mr. Stoddard has not 
varied the catastropbe of the old ballad. To have done so 
would have been to spoil the work. Every thread cannot be 
of gold. It is well that juvenile hearts should be touched by 
sadness, now and then, and not always by joy. As a whole 
the poem is admirable. It can make none but good impres- 
sions on the young mind—and we need not say how import- 
ant it is that all first impressions should be good ones. We 
hope every child will be made happy by receiving a copy 
of this little quarto, which is rendered attractive, not alone by 
its text, but by brightly coloured prints, such as cannot fail to 
please the eye of childhood. 


“Shall it not be shame to me,” asks the hero of “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” “ to harp on such a mouldered string ?” The ques- 
tion might be asked, with even more fitness, by Mr. Barry 
Gray—in view of his book of Matrimonial Infelicities, which 
has lately been published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. 
Ata very early period in his Jiterary career, Mr. Gray made 
the interesting and useful discovery, that there is a certain fla- 
vour of h to be sq d out of the trifling discords of 
life. Acting upon this idea he has ever since been 
ntrasting the commonplace husband’s inclination to bache- 
lor freedom, with the commonplace wife’s rigid sense of pro- 
priety, and celebrating, in the meeckest and most lamblike of 
styles, the supreme felicity of tea and toast and babies and 
sugar-plums and sweet domestic jars. Such was the burden 
of his “ Married Life at Hillside”—a book made up of articles 
that had appeared in a newspaper, in the course of a period 
of years—and such now is the burden of these “ Matrimonial 
Infelicities.” As a matter of course, this kind of literature is 
popular. It rises a little above the level of trash, and it has 
not sufficient character to insure it unpopularity, Probably 
Mr. Barry Gray’s watery reflections are saleable—which 
circumstance would explain the tireless perseverance with 
which he pours them forth. There is no reason in nature why 
the supply should not last forever. Once in a while, however, 
a sense of duty to literature must prompt the honest reviewer 
to state the exact truth as to such efforts. That truth is, that 
such writing is essentially commonplace, devoid of artistic 
merit and of even the cheap quality of usefulness, and that it 








out upon the cheerless sea and sky, the thought of killing 


cherries, or in wandering away through the town, to look in 


ors sit, smoking and drinking. A half-dozen stanzas de- 


of the real and rough life of English mariners of the time 


with Cavendish, gathered gold in Peru, and fought the Spa- 
niards, under the lead of the great Sir Francis Drake. It was 


letters. Mr. Gray has constituted himself one of the many con- 
temporary priests of mediocrity, and the utmost that can be 
said in his praise is that he wears his robes witia grace. In 
“ Matrimonial Infelicities” as in its predecessor—noticed in 
these columns, June 3rd—there is a vein of pleasantry and 
kindly sentiment, which appeals to the reader of average 
taste and culture, and is not likely to appeal in vain. We 
transcribe the following passage, ’as typical of this author’s 
puerility, and demonstrative of the justice of our judgment of 
his works : 

“ Bat you have not told ph se where you went,” she said. 
“So you did n’t hear Booth, all?” 
“ Not exactly,” I replied, “ although we met a friend of my 


friend’s whose name was Booth, and with whom we took some 
more oysters.” 
“Oh, you took more oysters, did you!” my wife ejacu- 
lated. “I noticed your appetite was exceedingly limited 
this pa Well, after these second oysters, where did 
you go?” 
" gracious!” I exclaimed, “ I won’t answer any more 
questions. I have patiently borne being catechized till you 
have extracted from me everything that I can tell about where 
I went, and what I did, last night ; and I won’t endure it any 
longer. If you want to know anything more, you'll have to 
see my friends and ask them.” 


_ went somewhere that you would not care to 


woman,” 
he would be ashamed to take his wife. I only wish you had 


“Tam afraid, my dear,” my wife replied, sadly, “ that 
ve me 
now.” 

“Well, you certainly are a most suspicious and foolish 
said, “to think your husband would go where 


been with me,” 

“T traly wish I had,” she replied. 

“The fact is, my dear,” I said, “that, after the plate of 
oysters, I started to come home.” 

“ Well, you stopped and got more oysters, I presume?” my 


wife ~— re 

“ Yes, I believe we did,” I replied; “and then after that, 
some time—I don’t know when, exactly—I got home. I am 
afraid I ate too many oysters, my dear, for I have had quite a 
headache this morning. Do you think that oysters, as a 
general thing, are as good in June as they are earlier in 
the scason ?” 
“I don’t think they are, especially too many of them,” my 
wife replied, with a sad smile; “and, my dear, let me beg of 
_ not to eat any more with your and your friend's friend. 
romise me that, will you ?” 

I promised, by kissing her on the cheek, as I smoothed the 
hair from her brow. 

“ And you'll not & to hear Madame Bishop, or to see the 
Guards drill, or to the Winter Garden,” she continued, “ un- 
less you take me with you?” 

I said I would not, and then—why, then she kissed me. 
een 

VIRGIL AND DR. SMART DESCRIBE THE CATTLE 

PLAGUE. 


From the close of the third Book of the Georgics, the pas- 
to which Mr. Disraeli was the first to call attention, we 
take Virgil's account of a Cattle Plague like that which now 
infest our British ures. We give first the literal prose 
version (Davidson’s, with a few ——e adding Dryden's 
freer metrical translation of the passage in Virgil : 
“The whirlwind that brings on a wintry storm rushes not 
so frequent from the sea, as cattle plagues are numerous, Nor 
do diseases only attack single bodies; but on a sudden whole 
folds, the offspring and the flock at once, and the whole stock 
from the first breed. This any may know when he sees the 
lofty Alps, and the Bavarian es On the hills, and the 
fields of Friuli, and the realms of the shepherds even yet after 
so long a time deserted, and the woodland pastures empty far 
and wide. Here in former times a pitiable calamity arose 
from the distemper of the air, and grew more and more in- 
flamed through the whole heat of autumn; and delivered over 
to death all the races of cattle, all the savage race ; | eee 
the lakes, and infected the pastures with or was 
the way of their death simple; but when the Gory thee, im- 
lied through all their , had shrank up wretched 
imbs, again the fluid liquor abounded, and drew into itself 
all the bones sunk piece-meal into the disease. Often amidst 
poses ee i oe ae ot the elise, bound 
by the woollen fillet with snowy the 
Gctaging servants of the temple. Or, if the Sealetalien 
any one before it fell, neither do its entrails when laid on the 
altars burn, nor is the — = consulted able from 
thence to give responses: And the knives applied are scarce! 
tinged with blood, and the surface stained with a little 
corrupt gore. Hence the calves everywhere expire in the 
lux t pastures, and render up their swect lives at the full 
cribs. Hence the gentle are seized with madness; and 
wheezing cough shakes the diseased swine, and pains them in 
their swollen throats. The victorious steed, having lost all 
heart to his exercises, and f ul of his pasture, pines away, 
loathes the springs, and cften paws the ground with his foot; 
his ears — down ; the intermitting sweat breaks out, and 
that too cold at the approaches of death: His skin withered, 
feels hard, and in ey | resists the touch. These symp- 
toms théy give before di in the first days of their illness. 
But if, in process of time, the disease ns to rankle, then 
are their eyes inflamed, and the b fetched from the 
bottom of the breast issometimes heavy with groaning; and 
with a long sob they distend their inmost bowels: Black 
blood passes from their nostrils, and the rough tongue is 
forced against their compressed fauces. At first ‘it was of 
service to pour wine down their throsts; this 
sole remedy for them when dying. Soon after, this very 
thing proved their destruction ; they 
burned with hideous rage; and they, themselves, now in the 
agonies of death (the gods award better things to the food, 
and such frenzy to our foes !), tore theirown mangled limbs 
with their naked teeta. Lo the bull too,sm: under the op- 
pressive share, drops down, and vomits out of his mouth blood 
mingled with foam, and fetches his last groans. The plough- 
man, unyoking the steer that mourns his ee eee 
away sad, and in the midst of his work leaves the plough fixed 
down in the earth. Neither the shade of the deep groves, nor 
the soft meadows can affect his mind, nor the river which, 
rolling over the rocks, to the plain more pure than 
amber. But his deep grow lank, stupor presses on his 
sluggish eyes; and his neck with unwieldly weight droops to 


the 
« Nor, moreover, avails it now to have their pasture 
changed; the arts whose aid they sought prove noxious: The 





does not entitle its perpetrator to the faintest recognition in 


masters Chiron Phillyrides, and Amythaonian Melam- 
pus. Pale Tisi sent from the Siygian goo es, 
rages: drives her diseases and dismay; and daily 
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flocks, and : 
pay Ed hills resound: And now by droves and flocks she i both instruments long continued to be ambiguous. A | that the form and gloss, the picturseque of man and man, are 
deals destruction, and in the very stalls heaps up Carcases quil ; ¢ ] 

rotted away by the foul pestilence: Till they learn to bury /|fect. When Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, subscribed 
them in the ground, and hide them in pits.” 


papyrus leaves and skins became ordinary materials. 





rising higher exalts her greedy head. With bleating of the 


** On winter seas we fewer storms behold, 

Than foul diseases that infect the fold. 

Nor do those ills on single bodies prey ; 

But oft’ner bring the nation to decay ; 

And sweep the present stock, and future hope away. 
** A dire example of this truth appears : 

When, after such a length of rowling yeais, 

We see the naked Alps, and thin remains 

Of scatter’d cotts, and yet unpeopl’d plains : 


uent groans, the rivers, the parched banks, 


used in any manuscript; and the terms which ex- 


1 pen and a good reed produced nearly the same ef- 


would puzzle any antiquary to say whether he did so with a 
reed or a pen, properly so called ; and his perplexity would be 
no less if required to state whether, when Jezebel wrote let- 
ters in Ahab’s name, she did so with the split reed still 
common in the East, or with a pointed iron style tipped with 
diamond. 

At length, however, the goose, the gall-nut, the gum-tree, and 
copperas formed a firm alliance; and Pen and Ink was the 
result of the compact. The chisel, the graver, the style, the 


Once fill’ with grazing flocks, the shepherds happy reigns. | axe, the brush, and the reed withdrew their rival claims, and 


** Here from the vicious air, and sickly skies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rise : 

During th’ autumnal heats th’ infection grew, 

Tame cattle, and the beasts of nature slew. 
Pois’ning the standing lakes, and pools impure : 
Nor was the toodful grass in fields secure. 

Strange death! for when the thirsty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk ; 
When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rish humour swell’d and oo0z'd agen ; 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, 

Ordain’d by Nature for a better use. 

The victim ox, that was for altars prest, 

Trimm’d with white ribbons, and with garlands drest, 
Sunk of himself, without the gods’ command : 
Preventing the slow sacrificer’s hand. 

Or, by the holy butcher, if he fell, 

Th’ inspected entrails cou’d no tates foretel. 

Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise ; 

Bat clouds of smouldring smoke, forbad the sacrifice. 
Scarcely the knife was redden’d with his gore, 

Or the black poison stain’d the sandy floor, 

The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 


And render their sweet souls before the plenteous rack. 


The fawning dog runs mad; the wheasing swine 
With coughs is choak’d, and labours from the chines. 
The victor horse, forgetful of his food, 

The palm renounces, and abhors the flood 
wo" the ground, and on his hanging ears 

A doubtful sweat in clammy drops copeene $ 
Parch’d is his hide, and rugged are his hairs. 
Such are the symptoms of the young disease ; 
But in time’s process, when his pains encrease, 
He rouls his mournful eyes, he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing, and with manly moans. 
He heaves for breath; which, from his lungs supply’d, 
And fetch’d from far, distends his lab’ring side. 
To his rough palat, his dry tongue succeeds ; 
And roapy gore, he from his nostrils bleeds. 

A drench of wine has with success been us’d; 
And thro’ a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d: 
Which timely taken op’d his closing jaws ; 

But, if too late, the patient’s death did cause. 
For the too vig’rous dose, too fiercely wrought ; 
And added fury to the strength it bought. 
Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 

In his own flesh, and feeds approaching death. 
Ye gods, to better fate good men dispose, 

And turn that impious errour on our foes! 

* The steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough), 
Falls down and dies; and dying spews a flood 
Of foamy madness, mix’d with clotted blood 
The clawn, who, cursing Providence, repines, 
His mournful fellow from the team disjoins : 
With many @ groan forsakes his fruitless care, 
And in th’ unfinish’d furrow leaves the share. 
The pining steer no shades of lofty woods 

Nor flow’ry meads can ease; nor crystal floods 
Roul’d from the rock ; his flabby flanks decrease ; 
His eyes are settled ina stupid peace. 

His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown ; 
And his unwieldly neck hangs drooping down. 
“ Besides, to one their pasture "tis in vain ; 
Or trust to physick ; physick is their bane. 

The learned leaches in despair depart : 

And shake their heads, desponding in their art. 
** Tisiphone, let loose from under ground, 
weg my! pale now treads the round: 

Before her drives diseases, and affright ; 

And every moment rises fo the sight: 

Aspiring to the skies ; encroaching on the light. 
The rivers and their banks, and hills around, 
With oy and with dying bleats resound. 
At length, she strikes an universal blow; 

To death at once whole herds of cattle go ; 
Sheep, oxen, horses fall ; and, heap’d on high, 
The diff’ ring species in confusion lye. 

*Till warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 
To lodge their loathsome carrion under ground.”’ 


———_e—_—_—- 


STEEL PENS ve. GOOSE QUILLS. 


Ever since men began to think, and advanced trom gesture ; ; 
language to picture whine and word writing, they have used niet, many of them are better than anything in the market, | ™erce, wealth and enterprise, we must needs admire a le 
some favourite instrument which answered to apen. The| Butif - - 

i . 7 : : illi for themselves in the dark ages and at,the sword’s point so m' 
Hebrews chiselled the law on tables of stone; the Greeks en- | sale of those I am apn 5 ‘the milion, while T shoud of what we have gradually attained by the advancing tight of 
” ” Thi 


graved their laws on brass; the Chinese, before paper was in- | be at the cost of new mach 1” | civilization. 


vented, wrote with an iron style on thin boards or bamboo, | and if I do not wake them, no one else, you see, can.’ 
and in the present day they form their characters with great 
rapidity in perpendicular columns by means ofa pencil-brush | in connection with the subject of patents. 
held straight over the paper. Table-books of wood were used 
before the time of Homer, and continued in use long after | converted into steel on the old planin a furnace, or by the 
They | new process of Mr. Bessemer, and subsequently hardened by 
were usually waxed over, and written upon with a style. | tilting, casting into ingots, and rolling it intothin sheets. The 
Whatever was written was easily effaced; and by smoothing 
the wax & new and clear surlace wassupplied. The Hebrews | four and twenty years ago, it amounted to 120 tons annually, 
had books written on skins in the time of David; and the | and was equivalent to about two hundred millions of pens. 
lonians wrote on goatskins and sheepskins when the plant ot 
the biblos was scarce. The North American Indian “ blazed” | penny postage, and the improvements in steel 
or wounded his recording pine-tree with an axe, so as to mark | ture. 
it with conspicuous white symbols. 


young calves. The oldest certain account we have of quill 
pens as instruments of writing, is in a passage of Isidore, who 
died in 636; but they were undoubtedly in use a century | of the writing or drawing. 
earlier. Many ancient manuscripts written in the sixth cen- 
tury are preserved in the monastery of St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land, and in otber religious houses, They are in Irish, or|in it which particularly strikes every visitor of a Birm 
Latin written ia Irish characters, and exhibit the finest 
mens of laborious penmanship. The geometrical 


perfection. At the same time, it is not always easy to deter-| made to revolve rapidly 


speci-| or Sheffield factory. After a 
res 


the supremacy of the goose-quill became clearly established, 
at least in the more cultivated quarters of the globe. In Eng- 
land its undisputed sway lasted five hundred years. It brought 
in by degrees an era of its own, which may be called the Age 
of Pens. The Age of the Spear and Lance belongs to primi- 
tive times; the medizval epoch was the Age of the Sword; 
but the Pen has proved a mightier weapon than either Lance 
or Sword, and in many countries of Europe its rule is more 


was the individual who suffered most from the momentous 
change. As education grew general, and the demand for 
quills increased, the avaricious people in the farm-yard tugged 
relentlessly at the live geese, and scorned the idea of waiting 
till the day of their death to reap a harvest of quills. The 
clarified quills from Holland were sold at eight shillings the 
hundred under a heavy duty, and even thirty shillings a hun- 
dred were paid at last for the choicest article. None but school- 
boys and artists ever used split reeds, for they made a rug; 
line, which, though picturesque in a drawing-master’s outline, 
was ill-suited to “up-strokes.” The crow quill was fit only for 
etching and the finest penmanship ; while German text, old 
English, engrossing, and other “ black hands” required turkey 
quills, the goose quill being too weak for the purpose. With 
these exceptions, and that of the swan quill, which was still 
rarer, all the run was on the unfortunate geese. Immense 
flocks of them were fed in Russia and Poland for the sake of 
their quills, and,a quarter of a century ago, about twenty 
millions were imported into England annually from those 
countries. Indeed, it was evident to thinking men, that ere 
long all the available geese in Europe would be insufficient to 
supply the English market. 

Such was the state of things when a competitor for public 
favour arose, destined to achieve in a short time extensive tri- 


action. This was the steel pen. Many abortive attempts 
had been made to supply the schoolmaster and the clerk’s of- 
fice with some other instrument besides the quill. In France 
they tried bone pens, but without much success. Then the 
= or “fountain pen” came and offered itself, promising to 
© great things. It was both pen and inkstand. The sable 
fluid was to percolate in a perennial stream through the nar- 
row tube without any trouble on the part of the writer. For 
“the first time of asking” it answered well; but on second 
use, the tiny duct wasinvariably choked up, and nothing could 
cleanse it. Then fountain pens were made of brass, the feed- 
ing channel opened and shut, and could be easily cleaned. 
But the brass oxidized, and the ink refused to flow through 
verdigris on any terms. Thin pliant brass lacquered over was 
tried next in imitation of quill pens, but no one could write 
with it; tortoise-shell succeeded little better than bone, and 
the fashion of arming the nibs of pens made from turkey 
—_ with rhodium, ruby, aud diamond points was equally a 
failure. 
At length the right thing came to hand. A French me- 
chanic, named Arnoux, had produced metallic pens in the 
last century, but steel pens for ving were first made in this 
country by Mr. Wise in 1803. For a considerable time 
they were manufactured with flat cheeks, and a patent was 
taken out for them in this form in 1812. Dr. Wollaston’s 
rhodium pen, and the iridium pen of others, were both flat. 
About the year 1824, Mr. Perry began to make steel pens on 
an improved plan, and, six years after, they were manufac- 
tured in Birmingham, where some of the largest and finest 
steel pen establishments are now flourishing. At first they 





now buy at a shilling a gross, were displayed ostentatiously 
on card squares, and sold at half a crown a dozen. 

large fortunes were made, and numberless patents were taken 
a patent, and not half of these proposed were ever manufac- 
tured. A pen-maker, who was fast becoming a millionaire, 
once showed a friend a collection of patented pens, which he 
and put them to bed. They are well worth manufacturing ; 


were to bring them out, they would only dam 


Swedish iron is said to be the best material for pens. It is 


The process by whieh steel 


they have undergone in the rolling-mill and the cutting- 





mine from the writing whether a split reed or a quill pen was | smooth each other by friction 


was a trait of commercial policy well deserving consideration 


e idea of it may be gathered from el oy that pens might be forgotten, but a living spirit of another kind re- 
He also painted pieces | may now be bought by the trade at fourpence a gross, the box 
of birch-bark with ne piataees, to ~— the singers - ae ee ee are —— ae 
of several verses in their songs or charms. As civilization ad- | thirty, and even thousand pens daily throughout ear. 
vanced, and pure letters were substituted for pictures by na- The art of penmabing has never been brought to greater per- land of a | ~ no need to fear t - 
tion after nation, finer implements became necessary. The| fection than in the manufacture of lithographic “crowquill” | &tUstic map o urope.— Review of “ History 
reeds of the ancients were in the hands of writers as late as | steel pens. They are very small,as the term indicates, and Leopold. 

the teuth century, and served in committing their idees to| are adapted to the finest I t ‘ 
paper, parchment, or vellum, prepared from abortive or very | in ‘crimson lake, and also in lithographic ink on “ transfer | train was driven through the company’s tube from the central 
paper,” which bas the remarkable property of discharging all | station in Holborn to the terminus at Euston station, be- 
its inked lines on the stone, so a8 to make a complete transfer | neath Holborn, New Oxford-street, Tottenham-court-road, P- 


Their chief use is in tracing 


deal of hard treatment | the carriage-wheels to run upon. At the cen 
4 oe @ the 


while the sawdust takes up all 
the impurities dise: ‘Thus Arthur Hallam used to say 


merged and ground in the social mill of great cities, where we 
are all unconsciously employed in rubbing down each other's 


the oo decrees with the first four letters of his name, it | angles.—London Review. 


: ovestaisssellinnsiase 
EXPENSES IN THE LATE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The accounts of expenses incurred as made to the Auditors 
in the late General Election are being published, and reveal a 
state of things which require to be “reformed” in the New 
Parliament. Even where there is no contest the expenses are 
considerable, but where there is a contest they are enorm 
though not what they were in the “ olden times,” when 
Brougham spent not much under £80,000 in a contest with 
the Lowther Family in the North! 

Mr. Beresford Hope spent upwards of £3,000 as allowed in 
his election for Stoke-upon-Trent; Mr. Adderley and Lord 
Ingestre, nearly £8,000 for South Staffordshire; and Mr. 
Buller, £6,992. Mr. Jenkinson, who stood a contest, writes to 
the Times on the subject of the expenses in counties, and 
makes out a very good case. He says that the expenses of a 
contested county election is from £4,000 to £6,000, and that 


supreme than that of the Sceptre. Perhaps the goose herself | three-fourths of the money goes to the lawyers. He further 


states that, according to the present system, a candidate is re- 
quired to retain from 100 to 150 lawyers ina contested county, 
and their pay is from three to five guineas per day. No 
wonder a large sum is required when 150 lawyers are em- 
ployed. Such “ professional gentlemen” must be id, and 
of course they have great influence ina county. True it is, 
there is no property qualification now for Members of Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps it was abolished in consideration of the ex- 
penses the candidates were expected to pay. 

Two suggestions have been made on the subject, and which 
Mr. Jenkinson says were mentioned in Lord Derby’s Reform 
Bill of 1859, which the Reformers threw out and never 
brought in another measure! The suggesticns were that 
there should be a polling-place in every parish in a county, 
and that there should be no paid agents in canvassing the 
voters. 

The writer of the letter in the 7imes declares that voters are 
“plagued to death” by paid agents, and make promises to 
get rid of the agents. — is like the pertinacity of a paid 
agent, especially when he is a lawyer ; he never leaves whilst 
there is life in a voter to promise ! 

Some of our Metropolitan Boroughs were expensive matters 
in the late General Election, Finsbury was an expensive 
affair to Alderman Lusk and Mr. Torrens, and othtr places 


umph, and win from the goosequil more than half its field of | cost a large outlay. 


The Conservatives are urging the necessity of a “ Reform 
Bill” in the next Session, and as practical men they wished to 
see “ curtailed of its fair (fowl) proportions” the Election ex- 
penses. Doaway with “ paid agents,” establish polling-places 
in every parish, in counties as in boroughs, and then men of 
standing who wish to represent a place, without an eye to 
office, would come forward, and not, as under the present 
system, be called upon to spend some thousands in mere ex- 
penses to become a Member of Parliament.—Zra. 


—_»—_—_- 


Tue Beroran’s Part in Hisrory.—But the Belgian is not 
satisfied with titular distinction; he claims also an ancient 
and glorious reputation; he boasts to have done his work 
ll a in history, and to bave left marked traces of his career 
in the annals of warfare, civilization, commerce and art. He 
points to Antwerp, known to fame as early as 517 A.D., on 
whose broad river, before it was closed by fo 
2,500 veasels were wont to ride at enchor. € points to 
Ghent (birthplace of John of Gaunt and of Char'es the Fifth), 
that mighty inland Venice, with its score and a half of is- 
lands, which could send, at need, 50,000 men-at-arms into the 
field. He tells us of Litge, “ the paradise of priests, the pur- 
gatory of men, and the hell of women ;” once crowded with 
convents and churches ; pow uo less thickly studded with fac- 
tories and cannon foundries; whose sturdy burghers threw 
down their hammers at the trumpet’s call, and marched to 
battle as readily in 1830 as their fathers were wont to do when 
they held their own against haughty nobles and belted 
knights. Nor does he forget Bruges, the capital of Flanders 


were neither good nor cbeap. Pens very inierior to those we | 8 the seventh century, the emporium of Europe and the cra- 


die of Art at a time when Briton and Gaul groaned under 
feudal tyranny and burned each other’s homesteads at the bid- 
ding of arbitrary rulers. These mighty cities might almost 


out. Every ble shape and quality became the subject of | be considered separate communities in themselves ; for in the 


midst of medieval oppression and turmoil they frequently 
waged their own wars and were ever ready to assert their own 
rights. James Van Arteveldt, the “ Brewer of Ghent,” made 


had never made nor intended to make. “1 buy the designs | */iances with pate states, routed the French hosts in the 
and models,” he said, “ of the designers. Then I patent them, | ¢!d, and was cal Dear 


gossip” by the King of England. 
Proud as we are of our own struggles for liberty, of our com- 


the | Who, without our numbers or extent of territory, accompli 


If the political glory of the Belgian cities departed early, 
another brighter and more lasting fame arose. Charles 
Bold (as we are wont to call the last Duke of Surgundy, 
though “ Charles the Rash” would bea better translation and 
a more apposite name,) might sack Liege and murder its citi- 
zens; Obarles the Fifth might humbie Gheut and cruelly 


consumption of steel in this way is enormous, As much as|PUSish its revolting population; Marlborough t take 


h cities a centery or two later (what cities i did not 
Iborough take?)—but none could subdue the light of 


This quanuty is now greatly increased in consequence of the - which made Belgium almost a rival of Italy in Art. 


he brilliant deeds of arms, the noble struggles for liberty 


mained ; the works of the great Flemish painters were in little 


produce twenty, | danger of being mistaken for those of the Germans, the 


French, or even the more advanced Holjanders; the Father- 
being blotted out of the 
of the Reign of 


Tue Pyevmatic Despatcn.—Yesterday, a small goods 





stead road, and Drummond-street on the Euston station, a dis- 


pens are made is too long and | tance of about two miles, having some sharp curves on 
complicated to be described in this place ; but there isene step | proaching the North Western station. The width and height 


of the tube were 4ft. 6in. respectively, rails being fixed in it for 
station in Hol- 


born two tubes were be foot-way and ground floor of 
~eA tral 


with which the letters are rounded, pointed aud adorned, are | in the punching, slitting, and curving, in the oven the | the building; one connecting Euston station with the 
equally carious, minute, and correct. It is evident on inspect-| cylinder, the pens have acquired a di e roughness ing i ) ; 

ing these manuscripts that quill pens must have been employed | Which must be removed. For this purpose they are put into | office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This tube has only been carried to 
long before caligraphy could have attained such neatuess and | huge tin cans with a quantity of sawdust. The cans are | Holborn-hill. Inthe Holborn station the back portion of the building 
steam, and the pens cleanse and | was occupied by three boilers, each of which could be worked toa 
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of 30lb. per square inch. As arule only one boiler wi | Montpensier and six children; twenty. The branches of the 
renet ata one, thoagh all ‘three could be used if necessary. | family not exiled are: 1. The royal family of Spain, number- 
Between the boiler-room and the arrival and departure platform | ing in all sixteen. 2. The Empress of Brazil (née Princess of 
is the engine-room, fitted with two 24-herse power engines,| Naples). 3. The Duchess Augusta of ee | Gotha 
which work the shaft of the circular disc or fan, 22ft. in diameter. | (née Princess of Orleans), and 4. Duke Charles III. o Parma, 
This, revolving rapidly upon its axis, a * o— who abdicated total not in exile, 19. 
ould be used either for prepelling the laden trains forwar ’ 
pape es pressure behind ten, 0° for driving them back| Srk Henry BuLwer Maxes « Sreecu.—On Friday, Sept. 
through the tube by forming a partial vacuum before them. The | 29, an address from the British commynity of Constantinople 
trucks of goods, accompanied by one of the attendants, were | was presented to his Excellency Sir H. L. Bulwer on the occasion 
plown through the tube to Euston in about five minutes, showing of his retirement from duty as British Ambassador. Mr. Hanson, 
the ease with which a portion of the goods and parcels traffic of | who presented the address, stated that it was signed by nearly 
the metropolis would shortly be conducted. Wheatstone’s tele-| the whole of the British eommunity, and that they all sincerely 
graphic apparatus was used at the stations, and was found to act | regretted the approachin, departure of his Excellency. In the 
well. The entrances to the tubes in the stations were epened or | course of his reply Sir Henry said—‘ From the terms in which 
closed as required. In the station there were two main lines of | her Majesty’s Minister of Foreign Affairs has expressed himself 
rails and three sidings, the distance between the rails being Sft.| respecting my services as her Majesty's Ambassador at Constan- 
jin. There were = two traversing platforms for shifting the | tinople, I have the satisfaction of thinking that her Majesty and 
trucks from one part of the station to another. The Duke of |the Government recognize the zeal and fidelity with which I 
Buckingham, the chairman, and some of the directors of the | have discharged my duties in the situation I am now resigning, 
company, were blown from the Holborn station, undor the super- | and I could not have a more highly prized addition to this testi- 
vision of Mr. R ll, the engi , through the tube to Euston, | mony than that of the community which you, gentlemen, repre- 
which distance was accomplished in the short space of five mi- | sent. We are all imperfect ; we have all our shortcomings ; and 
autes. The tube between Holborn and Euston station is now |I should be guilty of a gross exaggeration as to my own estimate 
complete, and ready for opening.—7imes. of my own merits if I pretended to have done all I should 
: have wished to have done. Far from it. But I have honestly 
ApMTraTION MisPLacep.—A title borne without reproach | and firmly done my best to maintain English interests without 
should be treated with the respect due to an institution which | unjustly encroaching upon others; I have given my best en- 
consolidates the well-being of a State; but when a name | deavours to promote civilisation and good government in these 
which carries a part of history with it is stained with a des- | colonies; and, without any sacrifice of our national honour or 
perate disregard for family or repute, it is only right to pro- political objects, I have maintained friendly relations with the 
test against the wearer being accepted as a type of the order | representatives of other great nations between whom and our- 
which he dishonours. The Duc de Caderousse bore the shield | selves this was formerly the scene of constant diplomatic con- 
of the noble house of Gramont. His ancestors gave Cardinals | flict. I received my education so much amongst popular habits, 
to the Church, Ministers to the State, and were often the re-| that, in the ordinary intercourse between us, it has been more 
presentatives of Royalty to foreign Courts. What shall we/ natural for me to consider we were all Englishmen than to re- 
say of their descendant? The amiability of writers, who will|member at every moment that I was an ambassador; and 
a nothing but praise of the dead, has had more than full 7 there are some people who may misunderstand this man- 
ie his case, and the believers in fast life may imagine | ner, | believe for my own part that more real respect is inspired 
there is an undercurrent in their direction when they find | by frankness and simplicity than by mystery and pretension. If 
that a leader among them can have as neat a trope dropped | in this way I have wou pour good will, I shall be more certain 
upon his coffin, as if he had been a model of virtue and use-| that my doctrine is a sound one.” 
fulness. The Duc de Caderousse was no hero, and it is well 
that this should be said. He certainly slew amaninaduel,| Jenxms Acary.—‘Our Jenkins, Punch’s Jenkins, is not 
“whose vanity forced the quarrel on him.” We believe he| dead.” He has neither been translated into the seventh 
displayed a et bi opportune ability on that occasion, and that|heayens by chronicling Lord Granville’s weddirg for the 
his antagonist had scarce ever held a rapier in his hand be-| 7jmes, nor sunk below the nether deep by the heavy sarcasms 
fore. He detected Garcia—a famous “leg ;” but, to discover) of the Saturday Review. Jenkins is immortal; and like 
a swindler requires 2 system of education and a peculiar €x-| Brahma hath many avatars, Following the fashion of those 
perience which society is perfectly content should be limited | nobles of the land whom he loves, Jenkins is on the moors / 
to persons in a different position from the Duc de Caderousse. | Yes, he is at this present writing incarnate in a Scottish 
It is only —— to suppose that had the Duc lived longer | pogy—called there “buddy”—and wears the grey kilt and 
he would have lived better, but a Frenchman who is on for} pjye bonnet of the Gillie. But even there and thus attired, 
wild oats is very slow to settle down. When pleasure jades| instead of rifle or spy-glass, he wields the immortal pen, 
him, he takes for cunsolation to Voltaire. Our custom of! wherewith he stalks a statelier game that even the great red- 


going off at least with a “= decency is not so general | deer—the princes of the Land! Hark to the crack of the 
on the Continent. There is le viewx gargon who haunts the| we)|-known weapon ! 


seville and the Variétés, and who reminds one of that} | 
terrible picture Teproduced irom "Pato by Addison, of the| , On Fide at «grand deur dive took cen the fort of 
host who is coademned to walk the scene and occasion of nemnubs ware driven frota tho sheltered dales and corries 
his evil deeds with a desire to commit them again, and &|.;5und. Capital sport was had by the Prince of Wales and party. 
torturing sense of his utter incapacity to do so. There is the | amongst whom was the Chief of Invercauld, the gallant Colone’ 
doctrinaire stage, in which the used-up u an becomes & sour- | Farqu mn, who shot down two fine stags as the swaying herd 
philosopher. The tenacity with which an old boy of| swept past. Bang, , went the Prince of Wales’s rifle, and 
pm at will anchor to the eartby things of earth, cannot be | other two noble stags bit the dust, and rolled dead in the bloom- 
by even our Major Pendennis, or Marquis of ing —— heather. Othertwo fell, one of which was killed 
We hear from a prescient editor that Caderousse re- by the youthbfal Mr. Phipps. On the home route two pretty roe- 
himself for his frippery still more than he was bucks were shot by the party, which concluded the day’s sport. 
ram ph his friends. Perhaps; but Sterne irreverently| This is something like word-painting. How the ecene rises 
hints of Solomon that his vanitas canitatum was not enunci-| before us. The “antlered monarchs” driven to “ the wooded 
ated before the great king had previously enjoyed more tvan | profile of Craig Yoniso.”—Ossian, by heavens!—the grim 
a reasonable share of the vanitas. The lesson taught by the | suspense and murderous aim of the Chief of Invercauld, the 
remorse of a fast man—a feeling which may arise as much | gallant Farquharson, “as the swayin herd sweeps past ”— 
from a palled appetite as a wounded conscience—is not worth | the “ bang! bang!” of the Prince’s rifle—the noble stags per- 
to us half as much as he pays for it. The men who are said | forming that kolow to a Prince which Jenkins loves, and 
to point a moral are generally akin to the women who have a/ winding up their rapid act of submission by the well-known 
history. For both there is often something claimed on ac-| feats of “ biting the dust,” and “rolling over in the purple 
count of supposititious qualities, which they are never known| heather!" Pacbe 
to show. The tale which might be adorned with the exploits} Then how instinct with the delicately discriminated Jen- 
of Ludovic de Caderousse we would not much care to have|kinsian colour, is the rallentando movement. “ Other two 
in circulation, nor can we see that the pet of Le Sport and|stags fell, one of which was killed by the youthful Mr. 
Figaro deserves a sympathy, which to bestow wrongly, is to| Phipps.” It would take a column of comment to bring out 
commit a breach oF moral trust. The Duc de Caderousse- | all the subtlety of compliment, the latent grace of suggestion, 
Gramont has already selected his mourners, and however sad | in this short sentence. Observe, the stags that fall to the rifle 
his choice, our compassion should be limited to as much pity of the Prince are “ noble ;” not so the creatures that succumb 
as may be consistent with a stern disapproval of the life he led, | to the more plebeian bullets of the suite—they are “ a 
and oF the example he furnished.— London paper, Oct. 14. simple, and unadorned. Nor are their deaths of the ornately 
respectful kind practised by the happy quadrupeds who are 
Horrors anp Misconpuct.—A disgraceful catastrophe is | honoured by the Prince’s ball in their briskets. They “ bite 
reported from Calcutta. On the 19th August the Hagle Speed) the dust,” and “roll over in the purple heather ;” the stags 
quitted Port Canning for Demerara, with 300 men, 93 women, 63 | killed by the commonalty content themselves by “falling.” 
children, and 39 infants on board. She had passed the Roy | Then note the sense of that dignified courtesy which should 
Mutlah Sands, when the cable which connected her with the|enshrine all belonging to a Court in “the youthful Mr. 
steam-tug broke, and the vessel, which had touched the sands| Phipps ”— not “ Phi Junior,” nor “ Young Phipps,” 
in passing and sprung a leak, began to sink. The steamer made | nor even “ Young Mr. Phipps,’ but “the Youthful Mr. 
no effort to save her, the pilot left the wreck in a boat for the Phipps!” F E 
tug and refused to return, the Europzan sailors got drunk, and| This is how weg | should be written!’ Touched thus by a 
no one assisted the wretched coolies except Captain Hoskins, the | master hand, what delicacies of respect may be conveyed by 
port master, who happened to be on board. He made five trips, | language—how tropes and figures, epithets and idioms, uay 
saving some 169 coolies, and would have made more, but was dis-| plain adjectives and substantives, —— compelled to pay 
abled by sunstroke. The steam tug then left the ship, which did | homage tv rank and station, and to bow them down at the 
not sink for eighteen hours, and all the rest of the coolies, more | shrine of Snobocracy, of which Jenkins is the high-priest !— 
than 300, were slowly drowned, or awam ashore, to be eaten | Punch. 
by the tigers. The European crew of the pilot’s boat hadto be} Discovery oF THE MissrssiPP1.—Most strange of all the 
heavily bribed to induce them to go back to save their captain, | expeditions was that of the discoverer of the Mississippi. Fer- 
and the pilot peremptorily refused. He can be punished, being | dinand De Soto left Hispaniola, panied by a numerous band 
liable to be cashiered for misbehaviour, but there is no punish-| of horsemen, besides infantry. How horses were stowed in the 
ment for the captain of the steam-tug or the sailors. They did| small vessels of that period it is difficult to understand. It is, 
not drown the babies—they only let them drown.— London per, | however, on record that between 200 and 300 cavalry disem- 
14th ult.—This occurrence has caused an intense indignation at| parked in the Bay of Spirito Santo. Portuguese volunteers in 
home, and in Calcutta. burnished armour, and Castilians ‘‘ very gallant with silk upon 
THE Bovrsons.—According to a Neapolitan paper the | silk,” joined the adventurer as soon as the news of his voyage 
family of the Bourbons at }1esent consist of 73 persons, who | was told. Chains to bind the captives; bloodhounds to hunt 
are descendants direct or collateral from Louis XIV., King of | down the natives; stores of food, and pigs which they might 
France. Of these no less than 54 are in exile: 1. The Bour-/| turn loose to breed in the woods, were among the munitions 
bons of Naples, consisting of King Francis, five brothers and | with which the expedition was furnished. Gallant freebooters 
four sisters; total, ten. The uncles of Francis—viz, the} in quest of fortune, men ferocious with avarice, bound on what- 
Prince of Capva and two children, the Count d’Aquila and | ever path rumour might indicate as leading to the residence of 
two children, the Count di Trapani, and five children ; twelve. | some wealthy prince, or wherever the signs of the natives were 
The aunts of Francis—viz., the Queen Maria Amalia, widow | interpreted to indicate the existence of gold. The ships which* 



































———_- ____ _ 
burnt alive, cruelly slain in nameless ways. Now the passion for 
play takes possession of their souls; the hot-blooded Castilian 
desperadoes quarrel eagerly over their dice. Now and then a 
blow—a gleam of Toledo rapiers in the moonlight, a few passes, 
carte, tierce, a stumble or somewhat too wide a parry of an eager 
thrust, a wicked blade leaping in like a tongue of flame right 








over the tardy guard, and then a shallow grave among the tree 


roots. Yet the solemn ceremonies of the Church were observed 
in the forest; the ornaments among the usages of the Church 
enjoined were carried on every saint's day in procession. Gold 
was to be found at all hazards, and by means fair or foul; but 
Christianity was to be carried, too, at the sword’s point. The ad- 
venturers wandered on, fighting with the Indians, decimated by 
sickness, silken bravery in rags, rags giving place at last to skins 
and mats of ivy. After four years and a half of wandering, $11 
men reached Cuba, the remnant of 600 who had been chosen 
from many candidates as the flower of the chivalry of Spain. De 
Soto’s miseries had ended the year before, beside the Mississippi, 
which he had discovered.— Hrodus of the Western Nations. 
PHoTooRAPuHic ITEMs.—It is a frequent complaint that pho- 
tographs show a strong tendency to fade. This, it appears, 
however, arises from their being mounted, the very smallest 
amount of acidity in the material with which they are fastened 
to the paper or card having a tendency very gradually to de- 
tract from the freshness and colour of the photograph—a fact 
which greatly deteriorates the prospective, and therefore the 
present value of books illustrated by photography. It is 
found that the same photographs, when placed loose between 
the leaves of a book, retain all their original freshness for 
many years, and there is every reason to believe that they 
will be as little affected by time as engravings on stone or 
wood.— Builder. 

Mr. Thurston Thompson has, by the aid of four burners of 
magnesium light, succeeded in taking photographs of Mr. 
Maclise’s “The Death of Nelson,” recently finished in the 
Royal Gallery at Westminster. Messrs. Cundall and Fleming 
have achieved what may be styled a photographic triumph in 
copying Mr. Herbert’s “ Moses’ Descent from Sinai,” which 
is in the Peers’s Robing-room of the House of Parliament. 
This has been effected in no fewer than twenty-one pleces, 
each of which represent a distinct operation ; the result has been 
so successful that the junctures are made with extreme deli- 
cacy and the forms are not broken, as is common with such 
re-productions,— Ditto. 

Mr. Warren De La Rue, king of astronomical pho ih” 
ers, has taken a photograph of the lunar eclipse of the 4th 
instant. The atmosphere having been clear, the image is ex- 
cellent, and affords another proof of the important advantage 
now open to observers who make use of photography. When 
it is understood that an instantaneous image of a phenomenon 
can be taken, it will be seen that by no cther means could 
the various movements to which our satellite is subject be so 
well observed and recorded as by photography. = associa- 
ting this new image with one of a former eclipse, Mr. De La 
Rue obtains a stereoscopic effect difficult to describe, but sin- 
gularly remarkable. To a practised eye the bulging hemi- 
sphere of the moon appears almost transparent, com ble to 
a huge glass shade covering a flat surface. It will probably 
be investigated by many curious eyes at the coming meetings 
of the Astronomical Society.— Athenaum, 





Victor Hugo's New Porems.—Although news be scarce 
in the fashionable world, we have the very best news to give 
—_ readers of the world of letters. Next week will be pub- 
ished the “ best book” of Victor Hugo, deatined to put to 
shame the slanderers of his fame and powers. The book is 
called “Songs of the Streets and Woods,” The principal 
poem is the “ Ejernel Petit Roman,” said to be the most ex- 
quisite thing which has ever emanated from Hugo's pen, a ro- 
mance complete in all its parts, which will be in every bou- 
< before 4 is Jing ; yes 
he poet's life has nm poetical enough during past 
summer. He has been travelling through the Rhine country 
—travelling en grand seigneur, eschewing all railways, steam- 
boats, and diligences, travelling in his own carriage, a feat 
7 performed even by sovereigns now-a-days (Rossini 
being the last opponent to railways), and stopping where it 
suits him, and proceeding at his own will and pleasure. From 
Dinan to Luxembourg, through the Ardennes, then on to 
Treves, and then to is album is ever open on his 
knee; as he goes along he sketches every object which seizes 
on his fancy, Leg een meanwhile the glorious rhymes des- 
tined to render his name immortal. His two sons are with 
him. Their business is to look and listen, which they do with 
unaffected delight, making the task a labour of love. Five 
hundred lines of the “ Songs of thejStreets and Woods,” have 
been thus composed, scrawled upon the album leaves pell- 
mell with drawings of trees, cottage roofs, cows, and clad wo- 
men. The lines have been cut out with scissors and sent to 
the printer exactly as they were written. When printed they 
will be returned, for the poet powsesses a reverence for the 
smallest scraps emanating from his hand. This self-worship 
to the extent of founding a museum, consisting of nothing 
ut the manuscript sheets of all his works, whether romance, 
poem, newspaper article, political speeches—in short the 
smallest effusion, sometimes consisting of not more than a 
couple of lines, is here carefully preserved. The collection is 
said to be destined to tke Bibliothéque Impériale, having been 
bequeathed in Hugo’s will to that establishment in order that 
should any altercation arise in future ages concerning the 
value of certain words or the meaning of certain phrases, the 
doubtful word or phrase may be at once consulted as it issued 
from his own imagination, and all discussion on the subject 
cease at once.—Paris letter 





QukEN CAROLINE AND THE CoronatTion.—The correct 
version of the story of how Queen Caroline was shat out from 
Westminster Abbey on the coronation day of her husband, 
King George the Fourth, and which rebuff is said io have 
caused the death of the unbappy lady, bas, perhaps, never 
been told. There are, however, still living many persons who 
were in the Abbey at the time, although one only was respon- 
sible for the actual! exclusion of her —— ‘That gentleman 
is still alive, and lives in Cambridgeshire, hale and hearty, 
although the greater portion of half @ century has passed over 
his head since George the Fourth was crowned. It seems 
that he was one of the pages-in-waiting on the Coronation 
day, and that his duty was to stand just inside the great gate 
of the Cathedral to see that none but authorised persons were 


of Louis Philippe, the Duchess de Berry, and the 
of Salerno; and finally a cousin- , the D 

; four. 2. The Spanish Bourbons ; the Infante Don Juan 
and two children ; three. 3. The French ; y 


the 
Chambord and four children of the Grand Duchess Parma ; 


five. 4. The Orleans branch ofthe French Bourbons: viz.,,| see the adventurers’ dismay at the swamps and the forest soli- 


- |“ Death or success!” says the “ Portuguese eye-witness.” Then 


t }ing and death. What a romance underlies the formal phrases of 


brought the adventurers to the Florida shore were sent back. 


follows a narrative of disaster, leading up to a climax of suffer- 





that eye-witness! We get a glimpse of terribly real life. We 


tudes. Desertion of Porcailo, who had lavished his fortune in 





admitted. An immense crowd was collected in the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey, and the adherents of the Queen mustered 
in considerable force, and hissed and groaned several of the 
King’s Ministers and others attending the ceremonial whom 
they to be antagonistic to the cause of the Royal 
lady. At this critical moment it occurred to the page here 
referred to to inquire what was to be done in case the 

were to present as the rumour was rife all over the 





Nemours and four children, the Prince Joinville, and two megaient oaneee yids.’ hein fails to 





jown that her Majesty intended to put in an appearance, and 








THE ALBION. 








claim her t to be t on the occasion and share with 
her hi the dignity of coronation. In view of this con- 
the page proceeded at once to Col. Burton, his supe- 
asked what was to be done should the Queen come. 
The Colonel stared (as well he might), and said, “ Who told 
you to ask the q' mn?” The reply was that no one had 
suggested it, but that he (the page) would be in a dilemma if 
the Queen were to come up and claim to be admitted. Col. 
Barton said he had not received any orders on the subject, 
bat, 1 the nature of the emergency, repaired to the 
Council, who with other great officers of State, 
was then in the Abbey awaiting the arrival of the King, and 
what was tobe done. The President, in his turn, start- 
and said that no instructions —— had bee iven on 
subject, and that, in fact, it n completely over- 
ooked at the Cabinet Council held the Po spe day. He 
declined to take upon himself the responsibility of giving any 
rders on the subject. Col. Burton then returned to the —_ 
oor of the Abbey, where the was at his post challeag- 
g all comers, and informed him that he could not undertake 
to give him any orders in reference to the matter. The page, 
h but diminutive in stature and youthful in years, had 
beyond his position, and proved himself equal to 

the occasion. He made up his mind to act in the interests of 
his royal master, no matter what the eye might be ; 
and when the co was driven up in the State coach of Sir 
, the Lord Mayor of London, he directed the 

beefeaters inside the Abbey to close the gates of the Cathe- 
dral and refuse her Majesty admission. This was accordingly 
done, and her Majesty returned to her residence at Himmer- 
smith with (as is asserted) a broken heart. Mr. C——, the 
in question, subsequently received an autograph letter 
From the King, thanking him for the presence of mind and 
discretion wh shown on this extraordinary emer- 
. Sir Matthew Wood, who accompanied the Queen to 

the Abbey on this memorable occasion, was the father of the 
present Vice Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood.—Court Journal. 
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Tue Satmon Pozzie.—Where does the salmon go when 
he is in the sea? You may catch him in salt water as he is 
gol up to the rivers. But where does he spend the rest of 

is time during the six months or so he passes in the ocean ? 
Was one ever caught out in the far ocean? What does he 
take a fly for? A trout fly isan imitation; but a salmon fly 
is like nothing in heaven or earth. Moreover, salmon do not 
eat real flies. In fact, it is hard to say what salmon do eat in 
fresh water. When you catch them their stomachs are al- 
waysempty. Surely al Namsen fly, all silver twist and 
it feathers, is like nothing a salmon can ever 

we seen. Besides, a salmon will take a boiled prawn; 
surely he can never have seen that before. And thirdly, why 
the more a river has been fished the easier the fish are? You 
will find this to be the case not only towards the end of the 
season, but will also experience the same thing the next year 
when first you ——. ‘0 the few fish who are hooked and 
get off tell their friends and neighbours that a salmon fly is 
not the most desirable thing to put into their mouths.— Ditto. 





Waar Mr. Paetrs Dm at Sapier’s WELLs.—Sadler’s 
Wells had never altogether a healthy reputation till Mr. Phelps 
took the place in hand. It had then fallen from a comparative- 


ly respectable to a condition of the very opposite quality. To| of 


attempt to purify the Wells was held to be a work of impossibi- 
lity which only a madman would think of. On the first night of 
Mr. Phelps’s career there of eighteen years, he had reason to 
think so, too. The ruffians who crowded the house so pelted the 
actresses with unclean phrases that, as women with self-respect, 
they declined grgcn the stage unless they could be protected 
from insult. r. Phelps consulted with a neighbouring magis- 
trate; they found that there was an Act by which punishment 
could be inflicted on offenders who gave utterance to immoral 
expressions. Several policemen in plain clothes were placed in 
the theatre on the second night, and when indecency began to 
roar through unclean throats, they pounced upon the unmanly 
fellows, and locked up some dozen ot them for the night. The 
following day, merely for the sake of example, the dirtiest of- 
fender was proceeded against, and deservedly punished. The 
effect was more than could be expected, and all that could have 
been desired. The old audiences disappeared. A new class took 
possession of the house, where = found protection. Thus came 
those pit and gallery auditors who followed first-class tragedy, 
book in hand, the rustling of the turning leaves in which had so 
sey mys an effect. Between the acts the pit and gallery remained, 
‘or the most part, crowded; they were not thirsty, but critical, 
and remained to compare notes rather than leave to drain 
glasses. In other degree, the box audience was equally improved. 
One tavern-keeper closed his house, and laid the cause of his 
failure to the changed quality of Mr. Phelps’s theatre on and be- 
fore the stage. The improvement in the property was so great 
that the owners raised the rent of him who had effected the im- 
provement! This unwise step led to the withdrawal from Clerk- 
enwell of an actor who is justly reckoned among its benefactors. 
—Review of History of Sadler's Wells, 





Kiiuixe no Murper.—In writing on the subject of the 
murrain,a London contemporary commends the excellent 
a spoken by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton at a Hertford meet- 

ig: 

“TI recollect that, during the last days of the great American 
war, Lord North, with his usual dry humour, said, ‘ 1 am sure 
I don’t know if our generals frighten the enemy, but I know 
that they frighten me.’ Well, gentlemen, thistime our enemy 
is the cattle disease, and our generals are the veterinary sur- 
geons. Iam not quite sure that they will frighten away the 
cattle disease, but I am sure that they are sufficient to frighten 
the cattle-keepers, When Professor Gamgee tells us that we 
have no remedy or hope of remedy except the slaugh- 
ter and burial of the animal attacked, a man would be more 
afraid of sending for the cattle doctor than for sending for the 
executioner. There is not a single instance—and | defy any 
man to point out one—in the history of the world of any epi- 
demic attacking either men or animals in which every man or 
every animal so attacked has . Itis very clear therefore 
that the disease is not in itself incurable; and when a man tells us 
that as soon as the disease breaks out in the earliest stage 
there is no remedy but slaughter, all I can say is that he teils 
us something which is against the universal experience ot his- 
tory, and, as I believe, against the laws of nature.” 





A Sare_p Tarown Away.—A deputation of German aris- 
tocracy, consisting of one delegate, Count Theodore von Stol- 
berg osniqweds, a retired major in the Prussian yA has 
been waiting on the person whom it calls the King of Naples, 
at the Farnese Palace, to present him with a shield in honour of 
his defence of Gaeta. This shield is in carved silver, on the mo- 
del of old buckler described by the poets. In the centre are bas 
reliefs of Francis II. and Marie Therese, with the royal insignia. 
The pringipal episodes of the siege of Gaeta are sculptured 


around them. An album accompanying the t contains 
the names of 40,000 subscribers, who excuse themselves for not 
having brought their swords in person on account of the alle- 
giance they owe to their respective sovereigns, but desire to tes- 
tify their good wishes for Lis canes. Francis II. and his wife 
received Count Theodore de Stolberg Wernigerode with t 
pomp and ceremony in the Annibale Caracci saloon of the 
Farnese Palace. He was introduced to the presence by the 
Grand Master of the Céremonies. ‘“ His Majesty,” in returning 
thanks for the present, said he did not “ indulge in deceitful il- 
lusions as to the future;” but nevertkcless went on to say 
that he had “ full confidence in the future.” He expects Eu- 
rope to open her eyes, and meanwhile his only duty is to wait. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 877.—By Dr. Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLution To ProBLem No. 876. 


White. Black. 
Ll PtoK BS 1. K tks Kt 
2. KttoQs | 2. KtoQ5 
8. KttoK3 3. P moves 
4. Kt mates 





Tue Dvusiix Cagss Concress.—This long-looked-for event 
has at length come off, and weare truly glad to say has in no way 
disappointed the most sanguine expectations of the friends and 
promoters of the game.—* * Although this is the first occasion 
of a Chess Congress being held in Ireland, the y is by no 
means a solitary instance of emp otn per exertions on the part 

Irish amateurs. Great as been of late years the progress of 
Chess in England and on the Continent, whether in the cultiva- 
tion of the art, the o: isation of new societies, or the elabora- 
tion of theoretic analyses, Ireland has not been neglectful to 
keep alive the sacred fire. Dublin, A h, and Belfast have 
long been renowned for the skill of their players, while very re- 
cently the Dublin Club contested three Telegraphic Matches with 
the Clubs of Liverpool, Belfast, and St. James’s.—* * The com- 
batants finally met for play, in the Atheneum, on the 25th ult.— 
* * In the principal, or International Tournament, open to the 
world, on which, from the known ability of the players the chief 
interest centered, five gentlemen entered the lists. The condi- 
tions in this required that each player should contest one game, 
exclusive of drawn games, with every other combatant; the win- 
ner of the greatest number of f 7. to be entitled to the first 

rize. The players were Mr. Bolt, Rev. Cordner, Mr. Cronhelm, 

ev. G. M‘Donnell, and Herr Steinitz.—* * Herr Steinitz and 
Mr. M‘Donnell had each succeeded, according to the latest intel- 
ligence, in defeating all other antagonists, and had played one 
game together, which ended as a drawn battle. We cual inform 
our readers next week of the result of this interesting struggle.— 
* * At the request of the Committee, Mr. Loewenthal played fif- 
teen games simultaneously, against some of the best Dublin play- 
ers, and was fortunate enough to win nine, losing only three, and 
drawing the remaining three.—Zra, 15th ult. 


The game subjoined, at odds of the Knight, was played not 
long s nce by Mr. M‘Donnell (White) and another amateur 
( ). 


(Remove White’s K Kt.) 





White. Black. White. Black, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WPtQR4 KttoKR2 
2PtoQ4 Ptks P 14 BtoK KtS KttksB 

3 BtoQs BtoQ B4 15 KttksKt Kt to Kt 

4 Castles KttoQ BS |16 Qto pwns 
5 PtoKB4 P to Q3 [a TQRtK BtoQB4 
6KttoQ2 KttoKk 18 PtoK 5 B to Q Kts 
TPtOKRS PtoKR4 19 PtksPdisch K to 
SPtoQR3 BtoK3 20 KttoK6,ch{c] B tks Kt 
9PtoQKt4 Bto Kt 8 21 P tks B B tks Q [d] 
10 PtoKt5[b) KttoK2 22 RtksKBP,ch Kto K 
1LPtoKB5 BtoQ2 23 BtoK Ki6é RtoK R38 [e} 
12 KttoKBS PtoQB3 And White mates in 4 moves 


{e] PtoQ4is much stronger.—[d] In order to be able to ad- 
vance P to K B 5 without allowing the Q Kt to take up the cen- 
tral post of the King’s 4th.—[e] A very pretty venture, but hardly 
sound.—{d] Q takes P appears to be Black’s best move; White 
could then take P with R, ch, and follow up with B to K Kt6, 

hreatening a perpetual check.—[e] By taking Q P with Q, Black 


o 


might still save himself from defeat, as White would be o! 
to content himself with a draw by perpetual check. 





A Mvsicat Krxe.—The celebrated tenor Mongini has been 
permitted the honour of sending his strains forth in com. 
ionship with yy The King of Port invited the 
hiustrious singer to the Palace, and with him breathed out a 
strain of great beauty—the duo of “ Moses in Egypt.” The 
King has an excellent baritone voice. The Infant Don Sebas- 
tian also joined in. He has an excellent tenor voice, and 
eclipses the great Tamberlik and Duprez, as he sings D, a 
note above the celebrated ut de poitrine. The Infant sang the 
gtand scena “Ah si ben mio,” and the King and the Infant 





sang afterwards the grand duo in “Otello” between Otello 
and Roderigo, which has a most difficult range between A, B, 
and ©. The Royal hg | of Portugal have always passion- 
| ately cultivated music, the King and the Infant frequently 
i spend with them a quiet 


poche my: cewergah <b 
song.—English paper. 

Tar Duke on WaTERL00.—The follo is a character- 
th nn oe Wis of Can ee It is 
from the 1%th volume of the supplementary despatches of the 


evening 


November 4 
Duke of We’ 


llington. “The truth arding the Rattle 
Waterloo is this :—There exists in England an insatiable erie 
oo A every subject, which has occasioned s mania for tra- 
velling and for writing. The Battle of Waterloo having 
fought within reach, every creature who could afford it travelled 
to view the field, and almost every one who came who could write, 
wrote an It is i ivable the number of lies that 
are published and circulated in this manner by English travellers ; 
and other nations, seeing how this could be done, thought it as 
well to adopt the same means of circulating their own stcries, 
This has been done with such industry that it is now quite cer 
tain that [ was not present and did not command in the Battle 
of Quatre Bras, and is it very doubtful whether I was present in 
the Battle of Waterloo. It is not so easy to dispose of the British 
Army as it is of an individual ; but, although it is admitted 
meee ponent, ~ brave Belgians or the brave Prussians won the 
attle ; and neither in histories, hile: lays, nor pictures, 
are the British troops ever noticed.” " ran 








_ Arpvous Dretomatic Dutigs.—A letter from Wiesbaden, 
in the Cologne Gazette, gives some curious details relative to the 
discussion which has just taken place in the Chamber on the sub- 
ject of the diplomatic representatives of Nassau abroad. It ap- 
pears that the functions of the Envoy Extraordinary from Nassay 
to Darmstadt were confined, according to official documents of 
1863, to—1. The paying a visit to the Minister of Hesse; 2, hav- 
ing an audience with the Grand Duke ; and 3, being present at 
the marriage of a princess. For each of these acts the Envo' 

Extraordinary sent in a note of expenses, the amount of which 
excited the surprise and hilarity of the Chamber. Another diplo- 
matist represents at the Diet of Frankfort both Nassau and 
Brunswick. In consequence of this he has found himself forced, 
in 1862, to combat in the name of Nassau actively in the Diet 
the treaty of commerce with France, and to defend not less 
warmly the same treaty in the name of Brunswick. In the same 
way he protested, on behalf of Nassau, against the Prussian des- 
patch of 20th December, 1861, relative to federal reform, and 


mpgeses energetically the same despatch on behalf of Bruns- 
wick. 





KNaBe Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thoro 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and the 
musical proiession, as being unsurpassed by the instruments of 
any other maker. One of \he most prominent qualities of the 
Knabe piano, and one which is pas overlooked by the 
purchaser, is the superior workmanship that characterizes 
them, and it is co ed that they will retain their tone, and 


the general u of wear, far beyond those of first-class 
maker.—J. Y. World. ; . — 





SE 
To the Public. 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Has won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in 
the history of medical preparations. 

It is as well known in the trading ports of 
India and China as in New York and Cincinnati; and its continu- 
ally increasing demand, where it has been longest known, is one 
of its strongest recommendations and best advertisements. It 
began to be favourably known in A. D. 1839, and has ever since 
been gradually growing into public favour, till, in thousands of 
families, it has come to be considered an article of such neces- 
sity that they are never without a supply of it to resort to in case 
of accident or sudden illness. It is not unfrequently said of it— 
“We would as soon think of being without flour in the house as without 
Pars Kriter.”’ It gives immediate relief in case of scald or burn, 
as well as in the sndden attack of Diarrhea, Dysentery, or other 
similiar affection of the bowels; and, being entirely a vegetable 
preparation, it is as safe as it is reliable. The promptness and 
certainty with which it acts in relieving all kinds of pain, makes 
it eminently worthy its name—PAI.» KILLER—a name easily 
understood, and not easily forgotten. 








R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omices, {"ES Wall Street, New Tork” 





Capital and Surplus................. + «+++ $3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid.................0000 . .7,000,000 
Annual S600 cocede cecovetsoectsebe "e000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent 
Fever, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical 
ache 47 Headache, 4 Bilious Fevers ; 
indeed for hole el li ginati 
in biliary derangement, caused by the malaria of 
EVER and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasmatic 
F poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irritation, 
in malarious districts, among which are Neural 
Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Asthma, 
Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, ey Pain in the 
Bowels, Colie, Paralysis, and Derangement of the 
which, when originating in this cause, put on the 
type, or become periodical. This “‘Cunz’ the 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. It is not 
effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of 








to 
a good medicine to sell, 





Prepared by J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass, and sold 
all Desapists nd Dealers in Medicine oer 
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